SUNDAY OFFERING 
This is the practical test of Christian Faith 


NOVEMBER 12,719.47 


Every man.... 
in his own language 


Heavy ORE WAGONS rumbled over the 
frozen ground past the door of a cot- 
tage on Long Lane. A stocky young 
miner emerged carrying a tiny baby. 

“Not working today?” shouted one 
of the drivers as he halted the team. 

“No. ...” the young man groped for 
words. Then bobbing the bundle in his 
arms to illustrate his remarks, said, 
ABEIOY o o o levee . , . Jon Sonne wo 
church.” 

The driver peered down at the infant 
from his lofty seat. “Yours?” 

“Yes,” was the proud reply. 

“When?” 

“ast night?” 

“Boy or girl?” 

“Boy.” The reply was even prouder. 

“Tll tell the overseer so he won’t 
expect you,” roared the driver above 
the crack of his whip and the groaning 
of wheels. 

Accompanied by several neighbors, 
the young man walked down the road. 
Father Rennebecher saw the small pro- 
cession headed for his church. He rec- 
ognized the man with the infant. The 
family had moved to his parish recently. 
“Now why can’t I remember his name,” 


into the baptistry. 


LaTER, in his study, the priest recalled 
the ceremony. Hé had been impressed 
by the father’s sincerity, the eagerness 
with which he listened to every Latin 
word. Now and then the miner’s face 
lighted as he recognized words like Deo, 
Jesum Christum, or Spiritus Sanctt. 

“How much more he would have 
gotten from the service if I could have 
spoken in his own language.” Then the 
priest smiled ruefully as he thought 
what would happen if he were to sug- 
gest such a change to his bishop. 

He opened his parish record. ‘“Some- 
day, perhaps a man with more courage 
may suggest it,’ he mused as he took 
up his pen. He entered the name of the 
child he had baptized ... Martin Luther, 
son of Hans and Margaret (Ziegler) 
Luther, November 11, 1483. 
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The Poles warn 

Harsh warning to the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to stay out of politics was 
given by the premier of Poland, Jozef 
Cyrankiewicz, at the opening of par- 
liament on Oct. 29. Any more Catholic 
attacks against the Warsaw government 
would result in “swift action.” 

Roman Catholic bishops in Poland 
had published a letter protesting against 
lack of freedom of speech, press, and 
conscience. “We are for absolute free- 
dom of conscience, of freedom for all 
religions,’ answered the Polish pre- 
mier. 
freedom to the church. But that does 
not mean the freedom should be used 
to exploit Catholic feelings for political 
purposes.” 

The pope is associating with “Amer- 
ican warmongers” and has joined in an 
attack against democratic forces in 
Europe, said Trybuna Robotnicza, Com- 
munist party newspaper in Poland. 


Irritation 

Communists have been irritated by 
an unusual number of recent Roman 
Catholic pilgrimages to holy places in 
Poland, Religious News Service reports 
from Warsaw. The pilgrimages are 
“anti-government demonstrations,” say 
the Communists. Catholic clergy, espe- 
cially in Cracow, have also been active 
in restoring holy images in school build- 
ings. 

Catholics have resented a recent gov- 
ernment decree giving full legal status 
to three non-Catholic groups not pre- 
viously recognized: the Evangelical 
Reformed Church, the Old Catholic 
Church, and the Mariaviten Church. 
Roman Catholic bishops protest against 
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URCH IN THE NEWS 


“We have guaranteed absolute 


“the great audacity . . . shown by the 
sectarians, especially in the press.” 


Lutherans want freedom 

Full freedom of the press is demanded 
by the Lutheran Church in Hungary, 
according to a Religious News Service 
report. A statement on this subject was 
submitted last month to government 
authorities in Budapest. “Any limita- 
tion on a free press threatens the demo- 
cratic order, and exposes men and the 
nation to the danger of muzzling jus- 
tice,” the statement said. 

Church life among Lutherans in Hun- 
gary is developing favorably, states a 
report received by THE LUTHERAN from 
Bishop Lajos Ordass of Budapest. “A 
new spiritual life in our church shows 
itself almost every day,” states the 
bishop. “Pastors and lay people alike 
are moving into deeper life... . The 
sacrificial giving for the church is in- 
spiring.” Damaged churches are being 
repaired, and some of them enlarged, 
largely through funds the congregations 
have contributed. 


Austrian Protestants ask 

Equality with Roman Catholics is 
something Protestants of Austria want, 
they said at a synod meeting of the 
Evangelical Church last month. The 
Austrian government has been asked to 
provide legislation giving Protestantism 
legal status similar to that of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

Enactment of a new law “would de- 
pend on negotiations with the Vatican 
in regard to the Concordat with Aus- 
tria,” explained a government spokes- 
man. President Karl Renner and Chan- 
cellor Leopold Figl of Austria told 


The Lutheran 


church leaders they “fundamentally 
approve” the demand of the Evangelical 
Church for equality and freedom. 

Evangelicals of Austria—95 per cent 
of whom are Lutheran—number about 
400,000 among six million Roman Cath- 
olics. 

Bishop Gerhard May, presiding at 
the first general synod session since 
1931, said the interviews with govern- 
ment leaders “have served to relieve 
to a great extent the tensions between 
the Evangelical Church and the gov- 
ernment, and have encouraged hopes 
that the church’s demands will in time 
be realized.” In all churches on Nov. 2 
there were to be prayers that the church 
“may enjoy complete freedom in its 
activities and be independent of state 
control.” 


Church people see a movie 
In a hundred cities church people 
were going to the movies on Nov. 10— 
not merely to any movie that happened 


to be in town, but to the opening per- 
formance of the first film produced by 
the Protestant Film Commission. 

“Beyond Our Own” would prove what 
could happen when a dozen denomina- 
tions shared the cost of employing the 
Hollywood technique in preaching a 
sermon. If the churches approved of 
this picture, there would probably be 
many more like it. 

For United Lutherans the story told 
in “Beyond Our Own” was made to 
order. “Bob,” the young American doc- 
tor, decides to go to China as a mis- 
sionary. The film portrays the value 
of mission hospitals among poverty- 
stricken Chinese. It so happens that 
United Lutherans will be raising a spe- 
cial fund in January for re-equipping 
the Tsingtao hospital in the ULC mis- 
sion field in China. With this in mind, 
the ULC Board of Foreign Missions 
and Women’s Missionary Society had 
put up $5,000 toward the cost of pro- 


PEOPLE pay attention to a sermon when they get it in story form on a motion picture screen 
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ducing “Beyond Our Own.” 

Rental price of the picture will be 
$10. It is 16 mm. sound film, of 40 min- 
utes running time. Prints will be 
rented to ULC congregations by the 
Board of Foreign Missions from its New 
York office. 


"I'll double my contribution" 

By the first of November the ULC 
movie, “And Now I See,” had been 
shown to nearly a quarter of a million 
Lutherans. In rural churches on the 
midwestern prairie, in seashore cities 
in Florida, and wherever else there are 
ULC congregations, the picture was 
telling its story of stewardship. 

“I intend to double my contribution 
for the church,” one man told his pas- 
tor after seeing the picture. “I have 
done wrong in not coming to church,” 
said another. “I have learned much 
from that picture.” 

Purpose of “And Now I See” was to 
prepare the way for the every-member 
visits to be made in a majority of ULC 
congregations this month. Success of 
the church’s campaign for double its 
normal benevolence apportionment 
next year would depend largely on the 
results of the November visiting. 


Pastors will be pensioned 

One United Lutheran- project had 
succeeded beyond the expectation of 
anybody. By Nov. 1 there were 2,188 
pastors enrolled in the contributory 
pension fund. Nearly a hundred ad- 
ditional applications were pending. 

Deadline for special supplementary 
benefits for men in upper age-brackets 
had been Nov. 1. Of 3,226 pastors eli- 
gible to enter the plan, 67.5 per cent 
had made the deadline. Under the con- 
tributory plan, pastors contribute 4 per 
cent of their salary annually; congrega- 
tions contribute an equal amount. 
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Voices in a suitcase 

When Dr. George K. Gesler opens: 
his luggage for inspection in India early| 
next year, customs officials may have 
a hard time figuring how much duty 
he owes. He will be carrying “voices” 
from America. | 

The voices have been recorded on} 
spools of wire, and will be “played” to! 
members of the Andhra Church. Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, ULC Foreign Board 
president, will speak to various gath- 
erings in Madras—by way of the wire—] 
while actually he is at Gettysburg 
Seminary 8,000 miles away. Dr. Luther 
A. Gotwald, Mrs. C. W. Baker, a half- 
dozen India missionaries now on fur-}| 
lough, as well as Indian nationals no 
visiting in America will send messages. 

People in India will hear the voice 
of missionaries who lived among the 
many years and are now in retiremen 
in the U.S.—Dr. and Mrs. Isaac Can- 
naday, Dr. and Mrs. Victor McCauley, 
Dr. and Mrs. M. Edwin Thomas, Mis 
Emma Baer, Miss Annie Sanford. Re-| 
cordings were made by Dr. Gesler ati 
the Foreign Board meeting in Harris-=j 
burg, Pa., last month. 

Next assignment for the wire-record 
ing equipment which Dr. Gesler willl] 
take overseas will be to store up Indian] 
music to bring back to church group if 
in America. 


''Prosecute the mob" 

John Lloyd, a Negro, might recover.| 
He had a bullet-hole through his chest,] 
and lay in a hospital in Aberdeen, Miss. 
Thirty white men had tried to iG | 
him. . | 
After beating him and firing ‘pistol 
slugs into him, they thought they had| 
succeeded. Twice the police had ar 
rested Mr. Lloyd in a rape case; had 
questioned him at great length, an 
released him as obviously innocent: 


| 
The ne | 


} 


Then the lynching party made the at- 
tempt to murder him. 

“Will these lawless would-be slayers 
be brought to trial and punished as they 
should be?” the Rev. H. Brent Schaeffer 

_ wanted to know. “The chances are very 
much against it,” he stated in a letter 
_ to the Jackson (Miss.) Daily News. 


No Bilbo brand 
__ If state officials did not act, the U.S. 
government should, proposed Pastor 
_ Schaeffer, president of the ULC Mis- 
. Sissippi Synod. “The United States has 
. the right and duty to give its citizens 
_ protection of life and property if a state 
_ is not willing to do this or is powerless 
. to do it,” Mississippi members of the 
, Southern Regional Council had de- 
_clared. 
_ To the Daily News Pastor Schaeffer 
reported their proposal. “The United 
States should take over the adminis- 
, tration of justice in punishment of of- 
. fenders against the life and property of 
_its citizens if the state shows clear evi- 
, dence of failing to administer such jus- 
tice. We favor the passing of whatever 
laws may be necessary in providing 
such protection and in administering 
such justice.” 

Mississippi didn’t need any more of 
the Bilbo brand of justice, some of its 
church people believed. 


Battle begins 

. There would be plenty done by the 
U.S. government about guaranteeing 
justice to Negroes and other minorities 
if President Truman’s Committee on 
Civil Rights is heeded. To the president 
at the end of October they had deliv- 
ered a report. . . . “176 pages of social 
dynamite,” the Washington Post said. 
The committee favored a federal anti- 
lynch law . . . laws against police bru- 
tality ... end of the poll tax ... end 
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of all “Jim Crow” segregation ...a 
long-term campaign of public educa- 
tion to inform the people of the civil 
rights to which they are entitled and 
which they owe to one another. 

Fifteen prominent Americans had 
written the report to the president. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding bishop 
of the Episcopal Church, and Bishop 
Francis J. Haas of the Roman Catholic 
Church were among the 15. They found 
Washington, D. C., “a graphic illustra- 
tion of a failure of democracy.” A man 
with a black skin in downtown Wash- 
ington cannot eat in a good restaurant, 
attend a movie or play, sleep in a hotel, 
get admitted to a first-rate hospital, 
send his children to good public schools. 

“A kind of moral dry rot” is eating 
away “at the emotional and rational 
bases of democratic belief,’ the com- 
mittee charged. “The United States can 
no longer countenance these burdens 
on its common conscience, these inroads 
on its moral fiber.” 

Now is the time for action, the com- 
mittee insisted. America cannot survive 
in a threatening world unless it proves 
the sincerity of its belief in democracy. 
Need for “an American charter of hu- 
man freedom” was never greater than 
at this moment, said President Truman 
as he accepted the committee’s report. 


Homeless 

Every year there were more home- 
less Americans. Migrant laborers were 
following the crops as they ripened, 
working in the fields from south to 
north and back again. Mexicans, Ital- 
ians, Negroes were living in labor camps 
wherever they could find jobs. 

By June 30, 1949, the federal govern- 
ment would abandon the labor camps 
it had operated during the war period. 
Situation of the migrants would be 
worse than ever. 


. . This station wagon car- 


Church on wheels. . 


ries a portable organ, folding altar, motion 
picture projector, first-aid supplies, a small 
library, recreational equipment 

Religious News Service Photo 


Last month 100 people meeting in 
Washington organized a “National Cit- 
izens Committee on Migrant Labor.” 
Chairman was the Rev. Thomas Keehn 
of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. 

Protestants through the Home Mis- 
sions Council of North America were 
doing a few things on behalf of the 
migrants. Their work was the best be- 
ing done by anybody, agreed Colliers 
magazine in a two-installment feature 
story—“Heartless Harvest”—published 
in September. First “mobile church”— 
station wagon equipped for conducting 
worship and providing recreation among 
migrants—was on the road in eastern 
Long Island’s agricultural area. A fleet 
of station wagons to operate in all parts 
of the United States would be secured. 


For the conversion of Father Sheen 

The shoe was on the other foot this 
time, but it probably would not fit very 
well. Forty thousand subscribers of 
the Converted Catholic Magazine were 
being asked to pray three minutes every 
November morning “for the conversion 


of Monsignor Sheen to Evangelical 
Christianity.” 

Many are the souls Father Fulton 
Sheen had brought home to Rome. His 
success in converting prominent Prot-. 
estants to Roman Catholicism had made 
front-page headlines a _ half-dozen 
times. If 40,000 prayers per day could 
effect his conversion to Protestantism, 
there might be more headlines. 

To some extent, Monsignor Sheen 
would probably be glad to stay out of 
the newspapers for a while. In March, | 
after preaching in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in New York City, he was quoted 
as saying “the practice of psychiatry 
is irreligious.” Roman Catholic psy- 
chiatrists roared a protest. 

At the height of the hubbub the Mon-} 
signor accused the New York Times of! 
misquoting him. He claimed that in the! 
Times story there was “no sentence! 
which was correctly quoted and several | 
which were distorted.” Times editors} 
said their reporter covering the Sheen} 
sermon had been doing special assign- 
ments at St. Patrick’s for six years.| 
During that time there had never been} 
a single question raised as to the ac-| 
curacy of the reporter’s accounts. In 
the absence of proof to the contrary 
‘Tll believe our story was correct,” sai 
the Times managing editor, Edwin L. 
James. 


The Monsignor is hopeful 

Last month Msgr. Sheen was lookin 
for a big conversion. “Cruel, ruthless, 
revolutionary Russia” might in the 
course of time become the greatest 
Christian nation in the world. 

Only 3 per cent of Russia’s 200 mil- 
lion people are Communists, he pointe 
out. Russia’s conversion, although it] 
may not come in our time, may sav 
the world church “as Paul’s conversion 
saved the church in early times.” 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Can't push the Swiss 

A SIGNIFICANT story is being told of 
Switzerland. When the “Marshall Plan” 
first made its appeal to Europe, Switz- 
erland saw no reason for joining the 
movement. However, just as she was 
about to reject the invitation to take 
part in the Plan, Molotov is said to have 
put pressure on the Swiss Government 
to keep out, using the same tactics ap- 
plied to the Eastern bloc. 

It was characteristic of the Swiss, as 
a people long committed to independ- 
ence, that they decided at once to 
change their minds and take up the 
Plan, to show the rest of the world, es- 
pecially Russia, that they acknowledge 
no master. 


Three Mexican problems 

Mexico’s Economic ills are due to 
three things. (1) In her upsurge of na- 
tionalism and socialist experimentation 
she expropriated foreign-owned oil 
properties and mines, and followed that 
with the seizure of haciendas to estab- 
lish co-operative farms. This stopped 
the flow of needed foreign capital, and 
the farms have suffered from the lack 
of organizing skill. 

(2) Mexico is steadily losing money 
on her railways, oil wells, and other 
government projects. As a result, her 
railways are decrepit, and her once 
formidable petroleum production is 
negligible. 

(3) Mexico’s peso, its monetary unit 
of value, is officially pegged at 4.8514 
pesos to the American dollar, and is 
held there by means of a $50,000,000 
U.S. stabilization credit. Nevertheless, 
among Mexican business men, the peso 
passes mostly at 10 to the dollar, a sorry 
price for a coin that once registered (in 
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1900) at 80 cents. Mexico’s export trade 
suffers from this unrealistic currency 
value, which is a logical result of the 


other ills. 


1946 dues 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT of UN presents 
some curious, perhaps disconcerting, 
facets. The quota contribution of the 
U.S. seems large. Yet, if the dues con- 
tributed are viewed from the standpoint 
of national income, the ratio of the 
American portion shrivels. For in- 
stance, the U.S., with a national income 
set at 180 billion dollars, contributes 
.0043 per cent of that income to the sup- 
port of UN, while Britain, with a 32 
billion income, contributes .0072 per 
cent of her income. 

Though the U.S. is charged with 40 
per cent of the UN budget and Britain 
with only 12 per cent, yet the latter is 
paying a far larger share proportionate 
to her income. There is yet another 
disconcerting fact—11 nations have not 
even paid all of their 1946 dues, and in 
this group the USS. is included. Bolivia 
and Iraq have paid nothing at all; but 
there is an honor list of those who have 
overpaid their dues—the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Ethiopia, Peru, Saudi 
Arabia and Uruguay. What the record 
displays so far for 1947 has not been 
reported. 


Making people work 

LABOR CONTROL, complete in total- 
itarian Russia, has been applied in vari- 
ous forms in Czechoslovakia and in 
lands with socializing tendencies. Brit- 
ain’s Labor Government has uttered 
some threats to use pressure on labor, 
but so far has held back from direct 
action. No doubt that is due to fear of 
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reaction from a people long accustomed 
to individual freedom. 

However, indirect action is indicated 
by the government’s recent embargo on 
motoring. Back of the reason given, 
that the $36,000,000 spent annually for 
gasoline by British subjects would 
benefit the national finances, lies the 
idea of Britain’s Cabinet, that a drastic 
reduction of motoring will release thou- 
sands of garage employees, who could 
then be induced to take up essential 
jobs, or even be forced by necessity 
into directed and specified employment. 


Business success 

SMUGGLERS ARE doing a thriving busi- 
ness to and from the hundreds of is- 
lands off the southern coast of Korea. 
The capital of the smuggling brokers 
is the large island of Chejudo, from 
which they handle the $70,000,000 an- 
nual trade of a seven-way market. 

That is, with small 30- to 200-ton 
junks, they deal in illegal commodities, 
coming from Tsingtao, Canton, and 
Shanghai ports of China, from the is- 
land port of Hongkong, from Dairen, 
Port Arthur and Antung in Manchuria, 
and from unnumbered ports of western 
Japan. Their trade accounts for 90 per 
cent of all South Korea’s foreign trade 
outside of the “relief and rehabilita- 
tion” commerce sent in from the U.S. 
and occupied Japan. 

These smuggler-brokers are the mid- 
dle-men in most of the Far Eastern 
trade. The often-conflicting national 
and occupation controls of trade stim- 
ulate this smuggling. 


Microbes 

AS IF WE DIDN’T have enough microbes 
already bothering the world, a Soviet 
biologist recently extracted and revived 
some from the “frozen Arctic tundra,” 
which he estimated were from 30,000 
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to 40,000 years old. His achievement 
has stimulated a formidable expedition 
of Soviet scientists to set up an exten- 
sive search for even older microbes in 
the Yakutsk region of Siberia. 

It is not stated whether the intention 
is to decide how long microbes can 
stay alive, or if unfamiliar kinds can 
be discovered. The search being un- 
undertaken is to penetrate 16 or more 
feet underground. 


THIS AND THAT. Chinese authorities 
are now requiring citizens and corpora- 
tions to declare all their foreign assets, 
under pain of their confiscation by the 
government and also a prison term of 
five years.... A British firm is planning 
intensive development of the old palm- 
oil industry in Malaya, for the produc- 
tion of high-grade soaps, margarine and 
other edible fats. ...The days of young 
King Michael of Rumania seem num- 
bered, at least as a king. The Com- 
munist Government has ousted the old 
Royal Guard, and replaced it with a 
Russian-trained Communist troop... . 
If neighboring nations want com- 
modities that come from or through 
Austria, they must supply the coal to_ 
run Austria’s locomotives on the trip. 
This is another result of Europe’s coal 
shortage. . . . German engineers say 
there are 18,000,000,000 tons of coal 
untouched in the Ruhr, which could be 
easily reached by surface mining. How- 
ever, it will take 100,000 tons of steel, 
$400,000,000, and several years of time 
to get at the coal. ... Sweden is both- | 
ered by the results of the first half of | 
this year’s dealings with Russia. Her | 
shipments to the Soviet Union brought — 
home $1,100,000, but what she had to 
buy from Russia cost her $11,000,000. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


The Lutheran — 


Washington 


“SECURITY WITH A TOUCH of panic” 
which has characterized the Marshall 
period of foreign policy is over and it 
is probable that Secretary Marshall will 
be replaced by James F. Byrnes before 
the end of this year. Vishinsky’s mur- 
derous campaign against free govern- 
ments everywhere has backfired, as il- 
lustrated by recent municipal elections 
in France and Norway. Europeans 
since the war have had nothing but 
government by restrictions and controls 
until now they are beginning to re- 
alize that all this is too close to Nazism. 
They are interested in a turn to free 
government with creative imagination 
and private enterprise. 


Norborg 

This is the summary judgment of 
Christopher Norborg, former professor 
of philosophy at the University of Min- 
nesota, and Lutheran clergyman, who 
served as chief of Special Studies in the 
Office of Strategic Service during the 
war. Later he served as Chief of North- 
ern Europe for UNRRA and is now 
editing American World Intelligence. 
What a combination of gifts he brings 
to this new enterprise! 


Operation Moscow 

Operation Moscow is Dr. Norborg’s 
latest contribution to the discussion of 
America’s role in world politics from a 
churchman’s viewpoint. In his book 
just published by E. P. Dutton Co. he 
discusses the political, military, and 
above all, the spiritual implications of 
the atheistic crusade under the name 
of “Stalinism.” On the basis of his in- 
timate knowledge of postwar geo- 
politics, the author proposes rebirth of 
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ONE OF WASHINGTON'S. KEENEST MINDS 


the Christian dynamic in a forward- 
looking democracy as the adequate an- 
swer. “The Gospel of Jesus Christ is 
the divine antidote to any political 
tyranny of diseased human minds.” 


Church 

He holds that the church has four 
special jobs just now in the world pic- 
ture. 1. The Church must preach the 
Gospel as the new motivation for a new 
mankind and perhaps the only binding 
social force. 2. The Church should pro- 
vide the conscience for government. 
During the war everything was secret 
and many government people still act 
that way. They are in the habit of not 
telling people the full truth. One of the 
war’s aftermaths is too much secrecy 
and double-crossing. Into this the 
Church must build a public conscience. 

3. The Church must help teach Amer- 
ica how to be humble by instilling into 
American politics the consciousness 
that other nations have the right to 
develop in their own way without our 
domineering over them. 4. The Church 
should direct its special attention to 
missionary work in Asia. The battle 
of Singapore was the most strategic 
battle of this century following which 
the whole Asiatic picture has changed. 

Communism is not the only Christian 
menace. Now is added “Asiatism.” 
Doors in many places are closing to 
missions through sharp national con- 
sciousness. They look at so-called 
Christian nations operating in UN, with 
“the high Christian standards of the 
west” and ask, “What is Christian 
about them? What right have you to 
export your religion to us?” 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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A Hundred Years of a Hymn 


"Abide With Me''—best loved of the English-language evening hymns—is 


a century old, and will be sung this month in a hundred thousand churches 


IN THE SEMI-DARKNESS the miners did 
not look at each other, or even pause. 
The rhythmic thud of steel against 
stone, and the labored breathing of the 
men, sounded like the break of surf in 
a storm. As soon as one miner had 
reached the limit of his endurance, an- 
other quickly grasped the handle of his 
pick. They quarried no longer for tin. 
It was for human lives. 

At intervals they slackened their 
rescue efforts to shout through the tun- 
nel walls to their friends trapped some- 
where in the darkness. Men strained 
against the rocks to listen. At last they 
heard a muffled call. 

They could recognize the voice. It 
was the big, red-faced Cornish Sunday 
school superintendent named Osborn. 
Often he had led them in singing hymns 
after work as they came up the shaft 
from the twilight of the mine into the 
twilight of evening. 

“Are you alone, Osborn?” Their 
echoes would not die quick enough. 

“No, Jesus is with me.” 

“Are you hurt?” 

“Yes. There is a rock on my legs. 
I can’t move.” 

“Have you any message?” 

Slowly through the hush Osborn’s 
voice grew louder. He was singing. 


Abide with me; fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens, Lord, with me abide; 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless... 


There was silence. 


OsBORN WAS ONE of the many thou- 
sands—famous and obscure—who have 
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Abide with me: fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens, Lord, with me abide; 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, O abide with me. 


Swift to its close ebbs out life's little day; 
Earth's joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around | see; 

O Thou Who changest not, abide with me. 


Not a brief glance | beg, a passing word, 
But as Thou dwell'st with Thy disciples, Lord, 
Familiar, condescending, patient, free, 
Come, not to sojourn, but abide with me. 


Come not in terrors as the King of kings, 

But kind and good, with healing on Thy wings; 
Tears for all woes, a heart for every plea; 

O Friend of sinners, thus abide with me! 


Thou on my head in early youth didst smile, 
And, though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me, oft as | left Thee: 

On to the close, O Lord, abide with me! 


| need Thy presence every passing hour; 

What but Thy grace can foil the tempter's 
power? 

Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be? 

Through cloud and sunshine, O abide with me. 


| fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless; 

Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness. 

Where is death's sting? Where, grave, thy 
victory? 

| triumph still, if Thou abide with me! 


Hold Thou Thy Cross before my closing eyes, 
Shine through the gloom, and point me to the 
skies; 
Heaven's morning breaks, 
shadows flee; 
In life, in death, O Lord, abide with me. 
—Henry Francis Lyte, 1847. 


and earth's 


gained courage from the hymn “Abide 
With Me.” Franklin D. Roosevelt listed 
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"The darkness deepens, Lord, with me abide" 


it as a favorite. King George V of Eng- 
land played it on a gramaphone every 
night before ke retired. 

At the request of this monarch it was 
sung in Westminster Abbey when the 
body of the Unknown Warrior was laid 
to rest in 1920. Two musical selections 
were used when Rudyard Kipling was 
buried in 1936: His own “Recessional,” 
which begins with “God of our fathers, 
known of old,” and his favorite hymn, 
“Abide With Me.” 

Next Sunday Christians throughout 
the world will sing this hymn. The day 
will mark the 100th year since the writ- 
ing of the words and the death of their 
author. 

Frequently it is sung at the end of a 
vesper service. It was not written, how- 
ever, to mark the passing of a single 
day in life. Instead it was to bring 
comfort to those facing the end of life’s 
day. 

Henry Francis Lyte was himself in 
the eventide of life when he handed his 
composition to a relative. He was not 
old, just 54. But tuberculosis was 
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bringing him into the shadows of death. 
He died on Nov. 20, 1847, just a few 
weeks after he had written music for 
the words. 

Throughout, the hymn reflects the 
struggles of Lyte’s life. Reference to his 
own early years as a minister can be 
clearly seen in the lines: 


Thou on my head in early youth didst 
smile, 

And, though rebellious and perverse, mean- 
while, 

Thou hast not left me, oft as I left Thee; 

On to the close, O Lord, abide with me! 


About the time of the Battle of 
Waterloo young Henry Lyte was or- 
dained by the Church of England. He 
began his ministry as a curate in Tagh- 
mon parish, a remote agricultural 
neighborhood which depressed him and 
made him lonely. Here he especially 
missed the spirited clash of well-edu- 
cated minds. Soon he had resigned to 
accept a job as a tutor. 

Social contacts in his new position 
pleased him. But they also harmed 
his spiritual life. His religious zeal be- 
gan to fade. Except for the death of a 
friend, William Augustus Le Hunte, 
he might have drifted out of the min- 
istry. 

On his death bed, Le Hunte asked 
that Lyte bring him Christian comfort. 
To the dismay of both, they discovered 
that neither had the spiritual reserves 
to meet the crisis of death. Lyte did the 
best he could. He read scriptures to 
Le Hunte and prayed. Finally “peace 
came into the dying man’s heart.” 

Those few hours drastically changed 
Lyte’s life. “I was .. . brought to look 
at life and the way of salvation with a 
different eye than before,” he said. “I 
began to study my Bible and preach in 
another manner than I had previously 
done.” 
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HE RE-ENTERED the ministry and was 
‘Jostled from one curacy to another” 
until he settled at Lower Brixham, a 
fishing village. The fisher-folk often 
hurt Lyte by their lack of understand- 
ing of his sensitive nature. But he 
served them faithfully for over 20 years. 

The clergyman wrote many hymns, 
among them “Praise, my soul, the King 
of Heaven,” “Jesus, I my Cross have 
taken,” and “God of mercy, God of 
grace.” He was, however, not a poet 
who made words a substitute for deeds. 

One afternoon he appeared at his 
home with a shabby beggar. “Ann,” he 
said, in answer to the housekeeper’s re- 
proachful stare, “will you prepare a 
warm bath and a good meal for my 
friend?” 

While the man was bathing Lyte went 
out again and bought a complete out- 
fit of clothes. These he gave to the 
beggar. After the man had eaten 
heartily he gave him money and di- 
rected him to a friend who would find 
him a joo. He insisted that the man 
write him if he had any difficulty. 

Lyte believed it was the duty of a 
Christian to take an active part in pub- 
lic affairs. Once a friend was in danger 
of losing his seat in Parliament. Lyte 
composed a funny ditty based on the 
candidate’s colors. Soon everyone was 
singing it—boys on street corners, men 
in shops. It became so popular that it 
turned the tide. The candidate was re- 
elected with a big majority. 

The clergyman did not hesitate to 
take a stand, even in the face of violent 
opposition. In 1830, he helped William 
Wilberforce in his work to do away 
with slavery. He prodded inhabitants 
of Brixham to sign a petition, asking 
Parliament to abolish slavery through- 
out the empire. 


MANY RESENTED Lyte’s direct preach- 
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Author of "Abide With Me" began his min- 
istry in this Anglican church, Taghmon, near} 
Wexford, Ireland 


ing. His earnest appeals for complete} 
consecration to Christ drove some of i} 
his leading members from his church.|}) 
The line, “When other helpers fail, andi 
comforts flee,’ probably refers to his 
last unhappy years. 
One day he met an old woman in thelf 
street. “Why haven’t I seen you inj 
church lately?” he asked. | 
“I would come,” she said, “but I feellff 
out of place. The other women are sojf} 
well dressed. My clothes are so shabby.”’|] 
“My dear woman,” he replied, “youif] 
come. Even if you have only a shawli| 
to cover yourself with. I would muc 
rather see you present than many off 
the fine ladies you speak about. I know] 
you would ccme to hear me preach, not}} 
to look around and see what others are} 
wearing.” 
The following Sunday he repeat 
this conversation in his sermon. Re-|] 
sult was that many of the higher clas 
women refused to attend church an 
more. Even that Sunday evening fe 
were in church. 


of 
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DURING HIS LAST years Lyte fought a 
losing battle with tuberculosis. He was 


ordered in the fall of 1847 to go to 


southern Europe for his health. Before 


his last Sunday at Brixham he was 
_ seized with an irresistible desire to 
preach just once more. Dismayed, his 
_ family insisted that he save his strength 


_ for the trip. He refused. He must have 
realized that this would be his last 


; 
' 


sermon. 

“O brethren,” he began his sermon, 
“I stand here among you today as alive 
from the dead. I hope to . . . induce 
you to prepare for that solemn hour 
which must come to all, by a timely ac- 
quaintance with the death of Christ.” 


_ After the sermon he gave the Lord’s 


! 


Supper to his weeping parishioners. 
The exertion was almost too much 

for him. During the afternoon he took 

a long rest. Then toward evening he 


strolled around his garden and looked 
: at the harbor with its trawling vessels 
lying at anchor. That night he handed 
the hymn, “Abide With Me,” to a mem- 


t 


ber of his family. 

Although Lyte himself composed a 
melody for the hymn, today it is gen- 
erally sung to different music. 


Arounp 1860, Dr. W. H. Monk and Sir 
Ernest Baker compiled a hymnal. One 
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morning they worked for several hours 
and then left to meet with a committee 
that was selecting the tunes. On the 
way Dr. Monk suddenly remembered 
that he had no music for “Abide With 
Me.” He hurried back home and within 
10 minutes wrote the melody, “Even- 
tide.” This is the tune now used in 
most hymnals. 

Through his hymn, Lyte has helped 
many more people than he could in his 
parish ministry. It was “Abide With 
Me” that changed John Callahan, long- 
time superintendent of Bowery Mission 
in New York City, from an aimless 
wanderer into “the bishop of the Bow- 
ery.” He heard someone singing the 
hymn and remembered his mother’s 
funeral. The result was a changed life. 

Sir Ernest Shackleton, the Arctic ex- 
plorer; Earl H. H. Kitchener, Boer War 
general; “Chinese” C. W. Gordon, Eng- 
lish general, are among many that have 
praised the hymn. 

An Englishman recently summed up 
the secret of its healing power. “Every 
word,” he wrote, “is a cry from the 
human heart. Its rhythm is magically 
right because it follows the passion of 
the soul, in wave after wave. The au- 
thor gave it the beat of his own heart, 
facing the majesty and mystery of 
death.” 


There is a story of a Scotch minister who regularly gave a prayer 
of thanksgiving at his morning service. He was a devout man who 
remembered all temporal mercies as well as spiritual gifts, in his 
prayer. One Sunday morning the weather outside was enough to try 
a saint. There were inches of slushy snow and drizzling rain in the 
bargain. The few who ventured out on such a day wondered what 
he was going to say about a day like that when he rose to give his 
customary prayer. With the sincerity for which he was noted, he 
began as follows, “Dear Lord, we thank Thee that it is not always as 


bad as this.” 


—Wiiam E. ParK, Narrow is the Way, Macmillan 
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People are People 


Like autumn leaves in a swirling wind, people are flung around recklessly 


in postwar Europe. This is the postwar crime against the "little people” 


Dip YOU EVER HEAR of Juliana Bara- 
tova? And who is Frantisek Sindler? 
Nobody knows these people except their 
neighbors in small central European 
villages. They are the obscure people, 
the little folk who get pushed around. 

Like autumn leaves in a_ swirling 
wind, the little people of Europe are 
caught up and carried around—away 
from their homes, sometimes across 
national frontiers. Statesmen in gov- 
ernment offices, concerned about harsh 
realities of power politics, decide what 
will be done with them. Maybe they 
don’t think it matters much what hap- 
pens to Juliana Baratova and the others. 

These humble people can’t speak for 
themselves. Their names won’t be in 
the papers. But there are millions of 
them. Terror and hatred dig deep hid- 
ing places in their souls and in the souls 
of their children. Some day this fear 
and hatred may bring forth new deeds 
of violence. In this manner the red tide 
of slaughter and destruction is kept 
steadily moving through history. 


THIS IS THE STORY of people like 
Juliana Baratova. Maybe there is no 
such person. The Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment says there is no one of this 
name in the village of Gutor. Reports 
regarding her were manufactured by 
Hungarian propaganda, say the Czechs. 
As for Frantisek Sindler, he was not 
shot by Czechoslovak security guards, 
but by Hungarians during his attempt 
to flee across the Danube. 

There are two sides to every story. 
Lies are told on both sides of every 
national boundary. This much we do 
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know. Millions of German prisoners of 
war are still held as slave laborers. 


Many of them are in England, Russia, - 


Poland, France. When they are worn 
out or sick, some of them are sent back 
home to their families to get well if 
they can. 

From Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and 
Poland millions of Germans were ex- 


pelled. They were obliged to leave be- — 


hind them the property they had ac- 
quired through generations of effort. 


On foot or in box cars they were sent | 


off to find new homes. Many of them 
died on the way. 


From areas where the Germans were | 


driven out, millions of other people 
are being moved in—whether they wish 
to come or not. The Czechs are gather- 


ing up their ancient enemies, the Hun- | 


garians, and relocating them from the 
Slovak villages into farming areas in 
Bohemia, especially in the Sudeten 
area. 


ALL THIS soUNDS logical when the 
diplomats write about it: “We sympa- 
thize with the motives behind the 
Czechoslovak desire to solve this mi- 
nority problem once and for all,” said 


Walter Bedell Smith, U.S. ambassador | 
to Russia, at the Paris Conference last 


year. “We also believe,’ he stated, 
“that the principle of voluntary trans- 


fer should be stressed to the utmost | 


and that every effort should be made 


... to reduce to a minimum the num- 


ber of people to be uprooted from the 
land on which in many cases they and 
their ancestors have been living for 
generations.” 
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Only prisoners who can't work anymore get Home at last is this weary soldier who marched 
Russian permission to return to Germany for Hitler and lived to be a laborer in Russia 


TWO YEARS AFTER the war, two million German prisoners are held as laborers in Russia, Poland, 
France, England. Many of them were captured in 1941-42. Some will never find their families 
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THESE ARE SLOVAK farmers whose forefathers settled -in. Hungary 200 years ago. Dr. Stewart 
W. Herman took their picture when he visited them last winter. Czechoslovak and Hungarian 
governments have agreed to an exchange of population. Czechs would like 100,000 of these 


farmers to settle in areas from which Germans have been’ expelled. Heavy pressure is applied to 


induce them to move. Some of them told Dr. Herman they are very unwilling to go. Relocation 


had been stopped for a while, but has recently been resumed 


Transfer of peoples of German an- 
cestry was to be made from eastern 
Europe “in an orderly and humane 
manner,” it was stated in the Potsdam 
Declaration (Aug. 2, 1945). Such talk 
makes little impression on the people 
who hear they are being moved, ‘and 
who live in dread until the day they 
are put in trucks and driven off, or 


given 24 hours to get out as best they 


can. 


To a periodical such as THE LUTHERAN, 


reports and photographs are now ar- 
riving almost daily from a dozen cen- 
ters in Europe, revealing the fear and 
heartbreak of the people caught in the 
cruel tides of postwar policy. Churches 
do what they can to minister to dis- 
tracted and hopeless folk. At head- 
quarters of the World Council of 
Churches last month there was talk of 
what the churches might do. 

“We are now beginning to see,” said 
Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, “that the 
refugee problem is one of the major 
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burdens and danger sources in postwar 
Europe.” No one but a bold optimist 
can expect a solution of this problem 
in less than a decade, he went on. 
“We would do well to remember, in 
repentance, that although the World 
Council of Churches spoke out in 1945, 
there was no general widespread Chris- 


tian protest against the Potsdam pro- 


visions in regard to displaced persons. 
. . . Racial persecution and expulsion 
still Occur in eastern Europe. This is 
a mere consequence and backwash of 
something the western democracies ap- 
proved without protest. .. . We must 
all the more earnestly strive to remedy 
that which we did so little to prevent.” 


EVEN IF WE CAN’T do much to help 
the vast throng—twenty million in 
number—we can’t shut them out of our 
thoughts. Let it be known that far 
away in America they have friends who 
pray for them, who are determined to 
send them all the help we can. 
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STRASS CAMP.... 


Stopping-off place on 


the road to nowhere 


STILL streaming over the border 
into the British zone in Austria 
are thousands of refugees from 
Balkan countries, chiefly Yugo- 
slavia. They come up the road 
from Budapest in Hungary, walk- 
ing toward Graz in Austria. Brit- 
ish Welfare Department workers 
meet them at the border. At the 
Strass Camp they tell their story. 


THERE ARE 70,000 who have re- 
cently come across the ‘border. 
Ancestors of these people a half- 
dozen generations back were Ger- 
man. For this reason they cannot 
stay in central or southern Europe. 
Some of them were in concentra- 
tion camps in the Balkans for anti- 
Nazi activity. Some of them fol- 
lowed the retreating German 
armies out of the Balkans, just in 
time to be gathered up by the 
Russians and sent back where they 
came from. Now permanently ex- 
pelled from their old homes, they 
are on the road .. . the little 
people of Europe, going nowhere. 


“THEY ARE hungry and tired when 


they reach the border, also be- 
wildered. They are met by Pastor 
Goering who is himself a refugee 
from Yugoslavia. Some of these 
people were members of his con- 
gregation in prewar days. Di- 
rected by the Rev. Erich Wilhelm, 
Lutheran pastor who represents 
the Ecumenical Refugee Commis- 
sion of the World Council of 
Churches, the church, ministers to 
refugees as effectively as possible. 
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MANY CHILDREN have been 
separated from their parents, 
may never find them. This little 
fellow has finished his cup of 
soup. There won't be an over- 
supply of food for him in the 
coming months—with millions of 
displaced persons and refugees to 
be cared for. America might find 
room for some of these homeless 
—but so far America has opened 
its doors to only a small number. 


THERE ISN'T MUCH PLACE in 
the world for children like these. 
They and their parents are wear- 
ing the only clothes they own. In 
baskets and knapsacks they carry 
the total remaining supply of their 
world possessions. They have lost 
their homes, their opportunity to 
earn a living. 


AFTER A BRIEF STOP AT the 
Strass Camp, the refugees climb 
aboard trucks. Now they are go- 
ing to the barracks camps where 
they will stay until they have been 
employed in mines, factories, or 
farms, or until some sort of re- 
settlement arrangements have been 
made. They are still hopeful . . . 
but there are two million DPs 
and from 10 to 20 million refugees 
trying to make a living in Europe. 
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This Is Their Story 


HOW WOULD IT FEEL to hear that you and all your relatives were going to be deported from 
the town where you were born and had always lived . . . that you would be taken somewhere as 
| slave laborers for people of another nationality? THIS IS THE STORY of people to whom 
| that happened this year... people you never heard of in the newspapers, except in a brief item 


| saying, "Seven thousand persons of Hungarian nationality were transferred this week from their 
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homes in southern Czechoslovakia to the area around Prague." 


THE FIRES OF WAR-TIME HATREDS still 
smoulder and sometimes burst into 
fresh flame in dozens of trouble spots 
in central Europe. 

People of Czechoslovakia had part of 
their country taken by Hungary early 
in the war. Many Hungarians lived 
among the Slovaks in that area, de- 
scendants of Hungarians who settled 
there centuries ago when the territory 
was all part of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire. 

“After the war,” said the Czecho- 
slovaks, “we’ll get our land back, and 
then see what we’ll do to these Hunga- 
rians!” Now the day has come. 

From their small farms and humble 
homes, thousands of Hungarians (and 
millions of Germans) were suddenly 
uprooted. The Hungarians were sent 
back to Hungary, or transported away 
from the borderland of the two coun- 
tries into interior Czechoslovakia, or 
put in the Sudetenland where the Ger- 
mans had been driven out. 

To the Czechs and Slovaks this seems 
like a reasonable way to guarantee 
their own future. To the people who 
get caught in this big squeeze, it seems 
like the end of everything. 

THE LUTHERAN prints on these pages 
excerpts from letters written by 15 of 
these deportees to friends and relatives 
in America. These are authentic re- 
ports of heartbreak and hopelessness. 
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TWELVE FAMILIES TO GO 
November 24, 1946 
“DEAR JOSEPH: 

“What you have no doubt heard about 
happened here. Twelve families will be 
deported. We will go before our judges 
on the sixth of December. What will 
happen to us, we do not know... .” 


RUMOR 
December 15, 1946 
“DEAR BROTHER: 

“.. I must write very tragic news. 
The judge of the village was just in- 
formed that tomorrow or the day after 
tomorrow the Slovak police and the 
Czech soldiers are coming and will take 
everyone who has less than five hold 
(acre) of land. All our livestock and 
other goods are being taken away. 
Families are being separated and are 
taken like cattle to those places where 
they have evacuated two million Ger- 
mans. If someone does not want to go 
he is beaten until unconscious and they 
tie him and throw him on their trucks 
as if he were an animal... .” 


WHAT IS AHEAD OF US? 
January 7, 1947 
“DEAR FRIEND: 

“. . We went through a great deal 
and what is yet ahead of us we do not 
know. They are closing in around the 
villages and they throw the people on 
trucks and take them to Bohemia. They 
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have already taken 15 families from 
here, and 75 from Gomorotne. .. .” 


THE WAY IT HAPPENED 
January 26, 1947 
“My DEAR JOHN: 

‘T'll try to write about everything 
the way it happened. From our village 
52 families were taken away. Eighty- 
six were to go, but the rest stayed be- 
hind. At that time we thought that 
they were fortunate and would not 
have to go. But now we know that this 
was only to fool us. They are taking 
everyone who is Hungarian. 

“When Uncle John was taken, the 
order was to deport only hired hands 
and small landowners from the villages. 
We are really in a bad way. To leave 
here everything that we have earned 
through life without a penny compen- 
sation. Those who were deported could 
take nothing but a few pieces of furni- 
ture, a little food, and some clothing. 

“But do not cry for us. The Lord is 
good and He will find a way to help us. 
However I cannot write anything hope- 
ful. This fate seems to be measured out 
to us all. We shall all be slaves. One 
is taken today, another tomorrow. Last 
Friday the deportation was from Tor- 
nalja, Kiralyi, and Abafalva. They were 
twice in Tornalja now. They took my 
father’s sister, Elizabeth, too... .” 


THE TERROR OF THESE DAYS 
February 12, 1947 
“DEAR Mary: 

“... From our little village they have 
already taken 46 families. It would be 
impossible to write down the terror of 
those days. The village is very much 
cleaned out now. They took the rich 
and the poor alike. We would be gone 
now too, except that my mother was 
very sick, so we were left here but we 
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don’t know how long. Oh, you must | 
have it ever so much better than we. | 
I am sure that no one is forcing you to | 
move, or to go anywhere... .” 


SOME HAVE GOOD MASTERS 
February 25, 1947 

“My DEAR AUNT: | 

“They have already taken two trans- — 
ports to Bohemia as slaves. They re- | 
gard no circumstances, when the call | 
comes all have to go. From our village 
they have already taken 50 families. 
Some of these have good masters over 
them, but others have it very bad. The 
little furniture they are permitted to 
take goes on freight trains. The people 
go on passenger trains but there is not 
enough room on them to stand, and it 
takes four days for them to get there. 

“When they arrive, they are lined 
up like animals and the ‘masters’ are 
picking from among them. Those who 
are not bought one day are driven to 
the market on the next. They write on 
the outside of these trains: ‘Volun- 
teers.’ My dear aunt, we are still here. 
They want to throw us across the 
Hungarian border with 50 kg. of goods. 
We belonged to the Hungarian Na- 
tional Party, and for this the People’s 
Court pardoned us, but this means 
nothing here. All they want is our 
home, cattle, whatever we possess.” 


PEOPLE FAINTED FROM FEAR 

March 4, 1947 
“DEAR FRIEND: 

“We are in a very bad way for it is 
believed here that by springtime not a 
single Hungarian will be left--Well, we 
think it will’ happen because we- hear 
that now at one place, ‘now at another, 
they are taking the people. 

“They have taken seven families from 
our village. They would ‘have taken 
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more, but people fainted from fear and 
they left them here. We were very 
scared for the army moved in on us, 
and for three days no one was allowed 
to leave the village. After that, they 
called the men for medical examination, 
and whomever they liked, they ordered 
to go. It was very, very cold, and some 
of the poor people had little children. 
But it made no difference; they had to 
go just the same. We could not even 
say good-bye to them... .” 


WE ARE NOTHING BUT SLAVES 
March 17, 1947 
“My DEAR Cousin: 

“It is really a big thing when one is 
thrown out of his own home, and with 
military force one is driven into this 
Bohemia to be a slave to others. There 
are such people among us who had 
hundreds of acres of farmlands and 20 
pieces of cattle, and lovely homes in 
the homeland, and now they have to be 
servants to the Bohemians. 

“What will happen to the Hungarian 
people we do not know. Maybe you, 
my dear cousin, know more about our 
fate, for we have no newspapers, nor 
do we hear the radio. We are nothing 
but slaves to these Czechs here. 

“We are not far from Prague. Our 
pay is 240 kgs. of grain for three 
months, one liter of milk a day, 850 
krowns for a month, one cubic meter 
of wood, and also living quarters. The 
quarters are good. We are sorry now 
that we have built a good house at home. 
If we ever get back it will be ruined by 
that time. Makes no difference what 
they would have here; nothing belongs 
to us. Our hearts are breaking to get 
back to the land where we were born. 
Especially my dear mother is very 
homesick. She is hoping that she could 
at least be buried in the homeland.” 
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SEPARATED FROM EACH OTHER 
March 25, 1947 
“DEAR BROTHER: 

“After we lived through this terrible 
war, we thought our lot will become 
lighter, for during the war first the 
Germans, then the Russians took every- 
thing we have had. But all this was 
nothing compared to the fate that we 
are suffering now. They forced us to 
come here to Bohemia as servants. 
From the village of Ras 18 families were 
brought here. We were robbed of 
everything we had, our real estate and 
other goods, only some of our clothing 
and furniture was left. All of us are 
here now, but we are separated from 
each other, my son, my daughter, my 
son’s wife, my sister-in-law, my moth- 
er-in-law. . . . We work here for the 
Czech peasant. Our only pay is food.” 


WE ARE VERY SAD 
April 22, 1947 
“DEAR FRIEND: 

“We are in a very bad situation. In 
the place of our deported Hungarians 
they have already brought new oc- 
cupants. These new people are all 
Carpatho-Russians. They are all able 
to speak a little Hungarian, but not very 
much. We are very sad because of this 
situation. It is true that these Carpatho- 
Russians were also sorry to leave their 
homes, but at least they are not slaves 
here as our people are where they were 
taken to Bohemia.” 


A MOST AWFUL SITUATION 
April 28, 1947 
“My DEAR UNCLE: 

“TI hope you do not mind that I am 
disturbing you with these few bitter 
lines. . . . The police and the military 
forces came, and drove us out of our 
old homesteads. This is a most awful 
situation we find ourselves in. They 
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have no regard for us at all. They gave 
us such places to live in that we would 
not have kept our cattle in at home. 
They give us 790 krowns as our pay, 
but the other day I went to buy a suit 
for my little son, and they wanted 800 
krowns for a little suit, so I had to come 
home without it... . 

“Now that we need ration tickets for 
clothing and asked for them, they said 
belligerently that the Hungarians de- 
serve nothing. I told my husband, why 
don’t the three of us die together one 
night, so that we would not have to 
endure the shame of this any longer. 
But he is a strong man, and has hope.” 


THE DAYS GO SLOWLY HERE 
May 2, 1947 
“DEAR SISTER: 

“,. the days go very slowly here, 
for we are not used to being slaves. 
The only right that we have is to work 
from early morning to late at night. ... 
You wrote, my dear sister, that we 
should have declared ourselves Slo- 
vaks. No Hungarian in his right mind 
could do that... . And furthermore, 
those who declared themselves as Slo- 
vaks were not helped by it for even 
some of them were deported... .” 


LIFE IS GETTING MUCH HARDER 
May 12, 1947 
“My DEAR AUNT: 

“You asked how we are making our 
living. Well, this is a problem for a 
Hungarian now. It seems that by and 
by we will not even be allowed to speak 
Hungarian. Living is getting much 
harder both for the tradesman and the 
farmer. From the tradesman they take 
away his trade and from the farmer his 
land. They give all that we have to the 
Rumanian-Slovaks who come here. 
About one third of our village is al- 
ready occupied by these people.” 
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WE CONSTANTLY PRAY 
May 17, 1947 
“My DEAR SISTER: 
“|. These people here have no God. 


It makes no difference to them what | 
day it is. We must work for them on > 


Sundays and holidays as well as on 
weekdays. They plow and sow on Sun- 
days and never go to church. We have 
to work from four in the morning until 
seven at night and we have only a half 
an hour for dinner... . 

“We cannot leave our places, no mat- 
ter how badly we are treated, but they 
can sell us among themselves. We are 
being marketed as slaves. Some among 
us from Gomor County have our third 
‘owner’ already. The Hungarians of 
the Uplands were born into evil times, 
my sister.... 

“We constantly pray to our beloved 
Lord to send His angel of peace to this 
earth so that peace and justice would 
be given to all.” 


WE WILL ESCAPE 
September 27, 1947 
“My DEAR SISTER: 

“IT have continuous pain. ... The doc- 
tor will give me only a day or two for 
rest. Here we must work until we drop 
dead. ... We have no protection at all. 
. . . These people have no God and 
they never go to church. No wonder 
God does not like them! They did not 
have a drop of rain this summer. Every- 
thing dried up. But let it dry. We 
will welcome death. . . . God is not 
dead, and although we are sinful people 
we know that he will forgive us and 
deliver us from this place. . . . They 
tell us that they are taking us to 
Budapest, but this may not be true. 
We will wait for this, and if it will not 
come to be, we will escape into the big 
world—and we won’t care what hap- 
pens.i7n07 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


_ WITH EYE ON ROME 


By Ralph D. Heim 


PAUL, ENDING WHAT we would call his 
“missionary’s furlough” in Syrian 
Antioch, takes to the road once more. 
After four years he will return to Jeru- 
salem. He will never again see this 
sponsoring congregation or his home 
in Cilician Tarsus. 

His eye is on Rome, but he will not 
reach it—yet. In God’s own time he 
will be martyred there. Meanwhile he 
will be able only to declare to the Ephe- 
sians (Acts 19:21) “I must also see 
Rome,” and write to the Roman Chris- 
tians (Romans 15:22) how often he had 
wanted to come to them but was always 
hindered. There is work to be done in 
Ephesus. Paul had promised the Ephe- 
sians that he would visit them (18:20, 
21) and now he is going. 

As he traveled up the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean Paul could call 
on friends and relatives in Tarsus. Then 
he pushed on westward until he had 
visited the congregations and strength- 
ened the disciples in the provinces of 
Galatia and Phrygia (18:23b). We do 
not know where all the congregations 
were located, but a student of The Acts 
thinks at once of Derbe, Lystra, Iconium 
and Pisidian Antioch. Wherever he 
went Paul would be eager to observe 
what effect his letter, written recently 
to the Galatians, was having. 


How pi Paul travel? At one place 
(20:13) Luke reports that he chose to 
go afoot. Perhaps for that reason he is 
usually pictured as a man with a staff 
in his hand pushing eagerly onward. 
Yet, walking, he could have averaged 
only some 15 miles a day and never 
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Saint Luke tells Theophilus about Paul's third 
missionary journey in The Acts 18:23b to 21:26. 
The reading for this first of three studies on it 
is 18:23b to 19:22. 


have covered the territory he did in the 
time available. 

Fortunately, the Roman Empire had 
other means of transportation. There 
were caravans using camels and mules, 
and there were human carriers of lit- 
ters in which passengers rode. In addi- 
tion there were carts, chariots, and car- 
riages of one kind and another; enough 
to create traffic jams in the cities, re- 
quire traffic regulations, and cause peo- 
ple to complain about the noise of 
wheels in the streets which kept them 
awake at night. 

Likely Paul was sometimes too nearly 
penniless to do anything but walk. Yet 
he must often have ridden. He may 
have hitched a ride on a spare animal 
of a caravan or in the vacant seat of a 
carriage. Friends such as those in the 
congregation at Antioch doubtless pro- 
vided for some of his transportation. At 
other times he may have been able to 
raise the money by his labor to pur- 
chase a ride. For travel by sea, of 
course, he bought passage on a galley 
with sails and oarsmen. 


By SOME SUCH MEANS Paul comes on 
this third missionary journey to Eph- 
esus. Among his pen pictures of Paul’s 
work there, Luke includes first a 
thumb-nail sketch of that interesting 
Christian layman, the teaching evangel- 
ist Apollos. Here again Aquila and 


’ Priscilla, the tentmakers with whom 


Paul had worked at Corinth, appear. 
Paul had brought them with him to 
Ephesus and left them while he went 
on to Jerusalem. Now they have met 
Apollos. 
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Apollos was a learned Jew from 
Alexandria in Egypt (19: 24-28). Either 
there or here in Ephesus he had learned 
about Christ according to the informa- 
tion and principles of the disciples of 
John the Baptist. It may surprise the 
Bible student who has not met the idea 
before to learn that there was a sect, 
existing for many decades as a rival of 
Christianity, which proclaimed John the 
Baptist as the founder of their faith. 

Apollos was in earnest about his re- 
ligion. What he heard and believed, he 
taught. So he went to the synagogue 
and argued for his belief. There was a 
Christian element in what he set forth. 
It must have been quite a sensation for 
Aquila and Priscilla to hear him there, 
speaking in his way for the Lord. 

That couple, however, had received 
a fuller message about Christ from 
Paul’s lips. That message they hastened 
to share with Apollos. Thereafter, he 
went to Corinth with letters from the 
believers in Ephesus commending him 
to the Christian group across the bay. 
He worked there “mightily,” Luke says. 
Indeed, we know from the Corinthian 
epistles that there were those who ral- 
lied around him so strongly as to create 
an Apollos party in opposition to the 
Paul party (I Cor. 1:2). Yet Paul will 
later say: “I have planted, Apollos 
watered, but God gave the increase.” 


REMEMBERING the important centers 
already visited by Paul, it is hard to 
believe that Ephesus was “the largest, 
richest, most influential city” in which 
he established the church. Imagine a 
centrally located, open-air theater, 


seating 24,000, built into the side of a ° 


hill facing west and commanding a view 
of the harbor a mile away. From the 
theater to the harbor there is a main 
street with colonnades on either side. 
It is bordered with lecture halls, li- 
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braries, smaller temples, and other pub- 
lic buildings. Probably “the school of 
Tyrannus” (19:9) was there. 

Intersecting “Main Street” and run- 
ning north and south was another thor- 
oughfare of importance. On that street 
to the north stood the stadium, an 
eighth of a mile long. At the intersec- 
tion of these two streets in front of the 
theater was a great marketplace. The 
whole city was built in keeping with 
these principal features, a place of lively 
commerce and considerable culture. 

North of Ephesus was Smyrna, now 
Izmir. To the south was Miletus of which 
we shall hear later. Within a radius 
of approximately one hundred miles in- 
land was Colossae which gave the name 
to the Epistle to the Colossians and 
was the home of Philemon. There also 
were the other of the Seven Churches 
of Revelation—Pergamum, Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea— 
while a hundred miles out in the Medi- 
terranean was the isle of Patmos from 
which the seer wrote his letters to those 
churches. 

Today a traveler can land at Izmir 
and go to the ruins of Ephesus by tak- 
ing a train to Seljuk and then walking 
or riding to the site. One such visitor 
has said that these are “the most im- 
pressive ruins in Asia Minor.” 

There is a somewhat easier way to 
come close to Ephesus. That is to visit 
the British Museum and see there the 
bases of columns which once stood at 
the entrance to the temple of Diana. 
Paul’s flowing robes may have touched 
those stones as he entered the shrine. 


PAUL’s work in Ephesus began in an 
unusual way with the baptizing of 12 
Christian disciples (19:1-7). They 
had been “almost Christians” of the 
John the Baptist type of believer. They 
knew John’s doctrine of repentance in 
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preparation for the coming messianic 
era instead of The Way in Christ under 
the Holy Spirit working in the believer. 
After they were “baptized in the name 
of the Lord Jesus,” Paui laid his hands 
upon them and they became fully a 
part of the fervent church under the 
apostle’s leadership. 

After that beginning, Paul made his 
typical approach by speaking in the 
synagogue. In Ephesus that lasted 
longer than usual—three months. Yet 
it came to the usual end. The tough- 
minded Jewish leaders not only re- 
mained hardened to the Gospel but also 
spoke openly against The Way. 

Thereupon Paul established himself 
in a school, “the school of Tyrannus,” 
we are told. Had some schoolboy given 
it that name, “the school of the tyrant’? 


REFERENCES in certain manuscripts 
add the interesting idea that Paul taught 
from 11 in the morning until four in 
the afternoon. Since, upon reading The 
Acts 20:33-35, we learn that he also 
worked at his trade in Ephesus, we can 
reconstruct his probable schedule. 
Doubtless up at daybreak, he labored 
as did other workmen in the city until 
the heat made midday rest necessary. 
Then Paul would meet inquirers in his 
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school. In the evening he might work 
at his loom again or perhaps engage in . 
pastoral duties. Sabbaths, likely, were 
used for his Christian mission. 

For the next happening which Luke 
recounts, he selects an encounter of 
Paul with the world of spiritism (19: 
11-20). Ephesus had its share of re- 
ligious quackery. Seven sons of Scava, 
Jewish exorcists, counterfeited the 
apostolic deeds by venturing to use the 
name of Jesus for their purposes. The 
error brought a hasty penalty. More- 
over, the Christian movement was ac- 
celerated to the point of discounting 
the whole magic business. 

As stated in an earlier study, Paul’s 
ministry at Ephesus was the difficult 
time of his writing the letters to Corinth. 
Verses 21 and 22 remind us of those 
things. Paul wanted to go over to 
Greece and personally attend to matters 
there. It seemed better, however, to 
send Timothy and Erastus as his rep- 
resentatives to prepare the way. And 
here is the famous line, “I must also 
see Rome.” Already there was a Chris- 
tian group in the imperial city. Paul 
wanted to meet, encourage, and teach 
them. Moreover, who can censure him 
for the lofty ambition of speaking for 
Christ in the capital of the world! 


A Cuitp SHALL LEAD 


THE NEW MINISTER came for dinner. He likes children. No wonder 


the baby of the family asked special permission to say “grace” when 
the pastor came. I felt I should allow Reverend New Pastor to ask 
the blessing, but Red pleaded so strongly I gave in. He knew his 
little prayer so well. It was, “Father, we thank Thee for this food, in 
Jesus’ name. Amen.” Dinner was ready and we were all seated. 

Red started, “Father, we thank Thee for —.” He started again. 
“Father, we thank Thee for —.” Again he forgot! Then we heard a 
hurried “Father, we thank Thee for—these—groceries—’n’everythin’.” 

He looked up with a proud and toothy grin and said, “Mother, you 
said yourself it isn’t the words we use. It’s the thing we have in 


our hearts.” 


. 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Picture-Show 


THE BEAM OF WHITE LIGHT swept the 
length of the dark room. The crowd 
was quiet, expectant. 

A child in the center raised a hand 
and wiggled his fingers in the whiteness 
to see the shadow on the screen. His 
neighbor pulled the offending arm 
down, hissing a warning. Several men 
and women leaned forward, ready to 
speak a word of authority, saw it was 
not needed, and relaxed. The long- 
heralded AND NOW I SEE had arrived 
in our congregation. 

I was glad for Jerry’s sake and for 
the sake of the people who had helped 
with publicity that there was such a 
good crowd. The social room was filled 
to overflowing. People were pleased 
with themselves and with each other 
even before the picture began. 

“Are you all right there in the cor- 
ner, Mrs. Lathrop?” whispered Susan 
Heard. 

“Perfectly. I’m far-sighted, so this 
is much the best spot for me.” 

“Isn’t this grand to have so many 
people here? Our cards had some ef- 
fect, I guess.. Goodness, I’d better hush. 
They’re starting.” 

I was surprised to see that knowing 
so much about the film before it was 
presented did not spoil it. 


THE PICTURE must have been three- 
quarters of the way through when I 
was aware of a draft on the back of my 
neck. I put up my hand to protect my- 
self, wondering vaguely where it came 
from. Then it stopped, and I forgot it 
for a minute or two. Then it came 
again, stronger this time. 

I was annoyed. The room did not 
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seem stuffy. Whoever was trying to 
ventilate was being decidedly officious. — 
I looked around in ill-concealed irrita- 
tion. 

Behind me the door to the stairway 
stood open. An anxious face, ghastly 
in the reflected light from the screen 
peered into the gloom. 

“Who is that, do you know?” I whis- 
pered to Susan. 

She pulled her attention from the 
drama. “Never saw her before,” she 
giggled. “Doesn’t this light make her 
look awful? Scares me.” She looked 
back at the screen. 

I had hoped that even though she 
might not know the woman, she would 
do the honors and ask her what she 
wanted. Apparently it was up to me 
to help if possible. I rose as quietly as 
I could. 

“Good evening,’ I whispered, as I 
reached the visitor’s side. 

“Oh, good evening. Is Alma Reagans 
here?” 

“Alma Reagans?” I queried, knitting 
my brows. 

“Don’t you know her? 
years old, blond curls—” 

“Let’s step out into the hall,” I sug- 
gested, seeing several faces turned to- 
ward us. 

The hall, when I had closed the door 
to the social room, was pitch black. I 
groped for and found the light switch. 
In the sudden glare, we blinked at each 
other. 


She’s nine 


“T’m Mrs. Reacans,” the woman ex- 
plained pushing nervously at the long 
girlish hair which accentuated the lines 
of care and worry engraved on her face. 
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“Alma comes to Sunday school. Is she 
in there?” 

I tried to place the child. I know most 
of the nine-year-old children not only 
in our own congregation but in the 
neighborhood from my work in vacation 
school, but I couldn’t place her. 

“She don’t come regular, of course, 
but she comes.” 

“Blond curls, did you say?” 

“Yes. Short-like. I don’t know what 
else about her. She’s got on a green 
dress tonight. See, she went out after 
supper to her girl-friend’s house.” 

Perhaps my face expressed the sur- 
prise I felt that a little girl that age 
should go out after supper, for she hur- 
ried on, “Try and keep her home. Min- 
ute she’s finished eating off she goes. 
I guess she’s afraid I’ll make her do 
dishes like the two older ones. But she 
usually comes in before this. So the 
older ones were doing their lessons and 
I said, ‘T’ll throw on a coat and go see 
what’s keeping Alma.’ So I went to her 
girl-friend’s house and her mother says, 
‘Oh, they went out a long time ago. 
They went to a picture show at the 
Lutheran church. They say Frank Mor- 
gan is in it, so I guess it’s funny.’”’ 

By this time Mrs. Reagans seemed to 
be enjoying herself. Or perhaps it was 
nervousness that made her rattle on so. 
At any rate, she paid no attention to 
my injected, “Not Frank. Ralph.” 

She went right on. “ ‘Well,’ I told her, 
‘no reason why I shouldn’t go on over 
and see where they are. I’ve never 
been inside the church but Alma goes 
there just like Bette.’ But you know 
how it is coming into a dark room full 
of people like that, I couldn’t see her at 
all. First I thought I’d better leave it 
go. Then I thought no, I’d ask some- 
body did they see them.” 


THE NAME BETTE rang a bell some- 
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where within my memory. Then in a 
flash I had placed both children. They 
had appeared the last two days of vaca- 
tion school. They were too late to en- 
ter into much or learn anything ex- 
cept what they picked up from watch- 
ing the others at the closing of the 
school. I had meant to enquire whether 
they ever came to Sunday school but 
it was one of several things that I’d 
slipped up on. 

“Of course, I know Alma. It just 
took me a minute to place her. But I’m 
not sure whether she’s here or not. 
She’s probably down front with the 
children on the smaller chairs. Do you 
want her to come before the picture is 
over?” I could tell from the sounds 
coming through the door that it must 
be almost time for Dr. Fry’s concluding 
remarks. I certainly didn’t want to 
spoil the effect of the whole thing by 
tiptoeing around looking for one small 
girl in a group of children, singling her 
out, explaining that she must come 
now, perhaps having several of her 
friends decide to come with her—how 
many had started out to see the “pic- 
ture-show at the Lutheran church” to- 
gether, I didn’t know. 

“Oh, I guess it doesn’t make much 
difference. I can’t wait. Sure as I do 
the big ones’ll go out and leave the 
baby and he might get awake. But you 
tell Alma I’m looking for her, will you, 
and she’d better come straight home or 
I’ll warm her good when she gets there.” 

She slipped out the side door with a 
sudden smile. For a moment she was 
almost pretty. Then she hunched her 
shoulders and started off at a tired, de- 
termined trot. I drew the heavy door 
shut after her. 

Flicking off the hall light, I turned 
toward the social room. Perhaps I could 
still see some of the film. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Dress 


I was reared among the “plain people.” 
My parents belonged to the — church, in 
which the wearing of bright clothing and 
jewelry is prohibited. I came to feel that 
to make a gay or bright appearance was 
sinful. 

In my early twenties I met my husband, 
a Lutheran. We were married two years 
later and I united with his church. For a 
number of years I have tried to understand 
the church and to be loyal to it. During 
the two years prior to our marriage I began 
to wear colors, much to the displeasure of 
my mother, and a little while before the 
wedding I gave up plain dress entirely. 

I realize that neither the Bible nor Chris- 
tian practice requires such a narrow view 
—I’m sure of that. And I’ve found satis- 
faction in dressing in the mode of the day— 
perhaps carrying it rather far, because my 
husband encouraged me. But to this day 
I never don bright colors or any kind of 
jewelry without feeling that it may not 
be right. There are times when it annoys 
me and makes me feel that I ought to go 
back to plain patterns and somber shades. 


Your experience is natural. One can’t 
throw off deeply rooted feelings over- 
night. Even though we’re convinced by 
reason and solid evidence that old prac- 
tices, restrictions, or prejudices are 
baseless, the feelings may persist. Feel- 
ings are older in racial history and are 
therefore more firmly established. But 
in practical matters, when there’s a 
conflict between reason and feelings, 
we’re bound to follow reason. Feelings 
are unreliable guides, despite their 
strength. 

It’s true that the use of clothing be- 
gan with simple decorations of the body, 
with a religious significance—not as a 
matter of protection or modesty. Mod- 
esty came later. But the style or mode 
of dress isn’t a matter of religious ap- 
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proval or disapproval. One’s own pref- 
erences have to be followed. But, every- 
thing considered, one is likely to feel 
more at ease when attired much as 
others in our group or community 
rather than in unconventional garb. 


Lawyer 


J am a young lawyer, just starting out, 
not yet married. Some of my friends—in 
the law school and on the outside—insist 
that in order to succeed I'll have to get 
out and make the acquaintance of lots 
of people—especially of people who count 
in the community. I dislike this sort of 
thing very much—it’s hard for me to meet 
people. 

Thus far I’m giving my spare time to 
field botany—it’s my main hobby. While 
wandering along creeks, over meadows, 
and through woods I sometimes feel lonely, 
but this interest brings me satisfaction. At 
the same time I must confess the reason- 
ableness of my friends’ argument for more 
social life, even though it seers so hard. 


Your friends are right. In your pro- 
fession you'll need a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances and friends more than in 
some other lines. Even though your 
hobby won’t do much to help you get 
ahead, it’s worthwhile and shouldn’t be 
given up. 

You’re not the only person who has 
found it difficult to break into a wider 
circle. Many have had to face it, and 
many have won out. It’s a task you'll 
have to work out for yourself. No one 
can push you into it. You can cultivate 
an outgoing attitude, and combine it 
with courtesy and friendliness. A cor- 
dial feeling toward people is necessary 
for pleasant social contacts and for cul- 
tivating good will. And, while it’s not 
advisable to confine your friendships to 
your church group, you’re sure to find 
some choice friends there. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Across the Desk 


We have always been able to sum- 
mon the smile of superior wisodm to 
our assistance when the church choir 
was called the war department in the 
congregation’s administrative setup. No 
one who has had pastoral experience 
of a decade or more can fail to have 
encountered the difficult situations 
which are ascribed to the musical tem- 
perament of persons gifted with ability 
to sing. 

We agree that production of vocal 
concord is more than a science: it is an 
art. It even involves a degree of im- 
agination. How else can one account 
for the sounds emitted by enthusiastic 
worshipers which are off pitch, out of 
step, and moved by a purely individual- 
ized tempo? 

We will not claim sure-fire elimina- 
tion of this factor of discord. It seems 
reasonable in certain unusually disturb- 
ing participations of the unharmonious 
to suppose that only the requirements 
of the heavenly choir director can deal 
successfully with the situation. But an 
occasional tactful comment by the pas- 
tor can be a minimum of assistance. 
For one fault—that of disagreements 
with the organist as to the proper tempo 
—singers in the choir stalls and in the 
pews can help themselves and each 
other by setting their tempo in accord 
with that of the organist. Unless with- 
out the faculty for rhythm, this requires 
nothing more than attentive listening. 
The organist is the “traffic officer” of 
the congregation’s hymn singing. He 
should-not be ignored. 


Can bathers be vepaedi 
A recent incident in one of the aarictl 
colleges in Pennsylvania we deem typ- 
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ical of the human habit of entangling 
the possible and the actual. A young 
man in a discussion group asserted that 
Martin Luther could have influenced 
his fellow citizens toward the formation 
of “a government of the people” had he 
repressed the violence exhibited by the 
peasants in the war within Germany 
in 1525. Instead he is accused of having 
advised the princes with their armed 
and trained troops to destroy: without 
mercy the rebels to established govern- 
ment. So literally was this exhortation 
heeded that more than 100,000 peasants 
were slain and the confidence of the 
common people in Luther as the cham- 
pion of their rights was destroyed. 

We recall reports appearing in the 
previous decade in the public press of 
America which claimed that the spirit 
of Luther was revived in the country 
of his birth, and that the Peasants’ War 
could be traced to his advice. It was 
even said that Hitler was in many ways 
the reincarnation of Luther and that 
National Socialism as it was set up in 
the years between 1933 and 1938 was 
in effect a fruit of the principles of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. 
It was the equivalent of saying, “Had 
there been no Luther, there would have 
been no Hitler.” 

' Exaggeration of the influence of Lu- 
ther, and misrepresentation of the na- 
ture and progress of the Reformation, 
become obvious to anyone who views 
calmly and rationally first the man and 
then the movement of which he was for 
a few years the central figure. To ac- 
cusations against. him: relative to the 
outrages committed against the common 
people when their attacks on the nobil- 
ity and their property were subjected 
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to terrible and brutal reprisals, Luther 
made the reply that he himself was a 
peasant. 

As to the measures by which their 
rebellion was swiftly checked, there is 
evidence in the note to which he ad- 
mitted authorship and which he di- 
rected to reach the civic powers in 1525. 
Therein he advised that no mercy be 
shown those in rebellion against their 
estate. The Peasants’ War was one mis- 
fortune whose effects have not been 
erased by the erosive influences of four 
centuries of progress or what we 
thought was progress until events in the 
recent struggle demonstrated the con- 
tinued ruthless nature of human con- 
flicts. 

A very common defense of the Re- 
former relative to the vengeful char- 
acter of the measures employed to sup- 
press rebellion of the masses of ‘“com- 
mon people,” was the earlier effort of 
Luther to obtain redress of their eco- 
nomic and social injustices, through 
which they had passed for several cen- 
turies. It is beyond contradiction that 
the Reformer disobeyed his prince and 
risked his life by forsaking shelter of 
the Wartburg Castle in order to correct 
the attitude of the civic powers con- 
cerning the peasants. This appeal had 
some effect, but it did not check the 
uprising for which there were plans 
of long standing and for which active 
leadership was furnished by the so- 
called Zwickau prophets. Especially 
two men, Carlstadt and Muenzer, con- 
tinue to be named and blamed for an 
uprising following which the state of 
the peasants was worse than before. 


Two principles guiding Luther 
Analysts of the. Reformer’s conduct 
in the years centering on 1525 agree 
that Luther was guided by what in these 
later days we call an ideology. With 
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him there were at least two major 
premises from which he derived the 
policies pursued by the evangelical 
segment during his lifetime. One of 
these was his continued opposition to 
the use of force in the propagation of 
the Gospel. The other was his recogni- 
tion of the civil powers, that is, of the 
state, as an entity to be obeyed until 
its dictation could be made just by good 
will and sound reasoning. 

Next to being a heretic was being a 
rebel. When, therefore, the peasants 
were led by self-seeking, irrational, 
even demonized “champions of human 
rights”; when they resorted to destruc- 
tive measures against those in author- 
ity, Luther deemed them no longer en- 
titled to civic protection. Their con- 
demnation and elimination (evacuation 
is the modern word), was thus the 
correct policy to pursue. 

One does not point with pride to 
similarities between the position he 
took and that held by revolutionists of 
the present century. It is, however, 
relevant to mention the extremely mil- 
itant convictions held in quite high cir- 
cles by those who are alarmed by ef- 
forts of the advocates of communism 
to permeate the citizenship of America 
with their destructive, godless ideology. 

We personally do not expect resort to 
the weapons of war to restore the reign 
of reason in our beloved country. But 
suppose a crisis were reached in which 
the perpetuation of democratic institu- 
tions and free enterprise were at stake. 
Would we submit to the demands of 
theory-ridden agitators, or would we 
defend our institutions by the only un- 
tried defense, that of armed forces? 
Such was the situation which Luther 
thought confronted his countrymen in 
the year 1525. 

—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Examining the Church 
Everyman's Adventure. By Merle William Boyer. Harper. 172 pages. $2.50. 


Using the language of the psychologist,-sociologist, and philosopher, the author takes 
us upon an adventurous quest. Defining the church as “God’s instrument for adventur- 
ing,” he thinks it has fallen too easily into two great modern heresies. The first is the 
heresy of secularism, one phase of which has expressed itself in theoretic and applied 
mechanistic science, and the other in hedonistic naturalism. The other heresy is that 


“of the church” by which the liturgical life, 
the doctrinal confessions, and even the 
ethical ideals of the church have become 
values in and for themselves, rather than 
instruments to be used for God and man. 

In the second part of the book, Dr. Boyer 
leads us through eight chapters into “fields 
and resources” by which abuses can be 
corrected. We need vitality and objectivity 
in worship. Protestantism must rethink 
its central creeds so that greater unity may 
be recognized. Ethical relativism must be 
replaced with the ethics of Jesus. A more 
consciously developed program for the al- 
leviation of the injustices to the individual 
and to groups must be sought and applied. 
A sincere wrestling with the mystery of 
evil will result in a deeper trust in God’s 
goodness, even though we may have to 
confess our limitations to understand His 
will. 

The author has attempted much. There 
are brief but vivid characterizations of vast 
social and intellectual movements that will 
be very impressive to the general reader; 
they will be arbitrary to a reader who is 
competent to make his own judgment. 
There are many references to classic 
philosophies which can only confuse the 
average reader more than he generally is 
about such things, and the well-informed 
reader will take many exceptions to the 
definitions and implications asserted. 

The reviewer finds himself in the posi- 
tion of wanting to recommend the book 
because of its over-all objectives, and of 
being compelled to warn against the book 
because of some of its details. Every chap- 
ter contains a worth-while picture of the 
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church of our times; on every page there 
are assertions which the author from a 
careful and scholarly point of view had 
better left unwritten. 
RussELL W. STINE 
Muhlenberg College 


Fascinated by the Bible 


Journey Through the Bible. By Walter Fergu- 
son. Harper. 364 pages. $3.50. 

This book does for adults what Hurlbut 
has done for children in his Story of the 
Bible. The author, a layman, has retold 
the great Biblical narrative in brilliant 
fashion. Since the Bible has fascinated 
him, he is a vivid and engaging guide. 

The Bible is a large book and, as a result, 
many who attempt to read it are bewild- 
ered. The tiny scraps they read make little 
sense because they are not seen in the 
perspective of the whole. This may explain 
why many fail to carry out their sincere 
intention to read the Scriptures and why 
others restrict their reading to a small 
number of “favorite passages.” 

This volume is meant to aid such people 
by giving a suggestive survey of “a five- 
foot shelf loaded with the most varied and 
fascinating collection of different books 
ever seen in the world—a collection that 
will bear years of reading and rereading.” 
Read “O Come, My Love,” “A Skeleton at 
the Feast,” and “For Believers Only” and 
see how quickly you will turn with new 
anticipation to the Song of Solomon, Amos, 
and John’s Gospel. 

It is inevitable that in such a book there 
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should be disagreement about some details 
of authorship and the like. One may be 
disappointed at the omission of any Mes- 
sianic note in the discussion of Isaiah or 
at the inconclusive answer to the question 
“Who is this Jesus?” But, for all such 
reservations, one can rejoice in a book 
that will surely give new vision to those 
who are “quite aware that the Bible has 
more vitality, humanity, and timeliness 
than all the current best sellers put to- 
gether.” JOHN SCHMIDT 
Toledo, Ohio 


How Churches are Managed 


The Polity of the Churches. By J. L. Schaver. 
Church Polity Press. Vol. 1, 268 pages, $3; Vol. 
Il, 336 pages, $3.50; the set, $6. 

As lecturer in Church Polity at a the- 
ological seminary and as a church admin- 
istrator, I have hoped for a comprehensive 
work in this, a long neglected field. Mr. 
Schaver’s scholarly work in two volumes 
admirably fills this need. The first volume 
is general, giving in detail the polity of 
the various churches, together with im- 
portant statistics, while the second volume 
deals with the author’s own church, the 
Christian Reformed Church. The’ second 
volume, of course, will be invaluable to 
members and officials of that denomination, 
while the first volume will be of very great 
value to administrators, pastors, professors 
and theological students of all Protestant 
Church bodies. 

The first three chapters discuss Epis- 
copal, Congregational and Presbyterian 
polity. That of the Lutheran Church is 
discussed in the third chapter, although 
Mr. Schaver is careful to point out that 
Lutheran polity is a combination of Pres- 
byterian and Congregational polity and 
that there are differences between the 
polity of the United Lutheran Church, the 
churches of the American Lutheran Con- 
ference and the bodies of the Synodical 
Conference. It is obvious that careful re- 
search and scholarship have gone into that 
discussion as well as into the entire book. 

Chicago ARMIN GEORGE WENG 
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Sermons for the Pocket 


The American Puipit Series. Volumes 8-16. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury. 25 cents each. $3.75 tor 
16. About 120 pages to each volume. 


This new series of eight volumes follows 
the first series which was published in 
1945. The purpose of the publishers is “to 
make available to a larger public the 
timely and timeless messages of some of 
the most notable of these preachers.” 

The attempt is made to put within the 
covers of these volumes a cross-section of 
the best in America’s pulpit. One is a 
bit taken aback by the statement that the 
selection of contributors has been guided 
by suggestions from booksellers in the re- 
ligious field throughout the entire country. 
This reviewer feels that too large a num- 
ber of the sermons were either topical or 
textual. Too few of them sought to set 
forth in any comprehensive way the mean- 
ing and message of the Scriptures as a 
whole. 

The sermonic range covered the gamut 
of American Christianity, Catholics and 
Protestants. They include  pulpiteers, 
church administrators, professors, and 
presidents of seminaries. These preachers 
were asked to submit their best unpub- 
lished sermon. Biographical notes at the 
end of each chapter give a helpful ac- 
quaintance with the preacher of each ser- 
mon. 

For another series, this reviewer would 
like to see the publishers produce typical 
sermons, representing the various, Chris- 
tian creeds and churches. The public would 
be interested in a typical Catholic sermon 


or a typical Lutheran sermon or a typical | 
Reformed sermon, even a typical Jewish | 


sermon. 


The format of this “American Pulpit 


Series” is excellent. Their pocket-size 
makes for convenient carrying in purse or 


coat. These volumes should find a place — 
in every pastor’s library, if for:no other © 
reason than that of knowing what the other | 


fellow is saying. GerorcE E. MEETZE 
Columbia, S.C. ° is eon 
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WMS Raises Money for Africa; 


Trexler Warns Men Against Isms 
By Rosert H. HEINE 


THE “CURRENCY FOR THE CURRENS” shower, 
sponsored by the Indiana WMS at its con- 
vention, amounted to over $800. This will 
be given to Pastor and Mrs. Harvey Cur- 
rens to be used in the African mission 
field. 

Convention sessions were held in St. 
Mark’s Church, Indianapolis, Sept. 25-27. 
Officers elected were: Miss Hilda Weaver, 

Auburn, president; Mrs. Virgil 
H Yohe, LaGrange, vice president; 
Indiana Mrs. F. C. Hurst, Richmond, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Ben Van Matre, 
Middletown, statistical secretary; and Mrs. 
G. C. Goering, Logansport, treasurer. Mrs. 
C. K. Mullendore, Indianapolis, was elected 
trustee, to serve with Mrs. Fred Dimke, 
Ft. Wayne, and Mrs. Morten Hansen, In- 
dianapolis, whose terms did not expire. 

“THE DEVIL does not come to us in a red 
suit with pitch fork and pointed tail. He 
comes dressed up in secularism, in ma- 


terialism, and in liberalism in Scripture 
interpretation.” Zeb Trexler, president of 
the ULC Brotherhood, was addressing the 
Indiana Synod men’s organization. “We 
can overcome these chief armaments of the 
devil through our stewardship to the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

Over 180 men attended sessions held at 
Bethlehem Church, Indianapolis, Oct. 12. 
Officers elected: Carl Defenderfer, Ander- 
son, president; W. F. Saffel, Indianapolis, 
vice president; Roy Hunt, Portland, secre- 
tary; Roy Horton, Indianapolis, treasurer. 

Dr. REES Epcar Tuttoss, National Lu- 
theran Council president, spoke at the Fort 
Wayne Reformation service Nov. 2. A 
chorus of 300, directed by the Rev. L. David 
Miller, sang. . . . NLC congregations of 
Indianapolis and Marion County sponsored 
a Reformation festival at St. Mark’s 
Church, Indianapolis, Oct. 26. Dr. H. Grady 
Davis, Chicago Seminary professor, was 
the speaker. The Bach Choir of Indian- 
apolis, directed by George Frederick Holler, 
provided special music. 

Zion CuurcH, Pershing, the Rev. Glenn 
L. Barger pastor, celebrated its 125th an- 


ADJUSTING his recorder-phonograph, Pastor George E. Bowersox, Jr., plays a service for shut-in 
member Edith Lichliter. Each week Pastor Bowersox records music, scripture, prayers, and a devo- 
tional talk to be reproduced for members of the Salisbury, Pa., parish who cannot attend church 
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niversary Oct. 5. Zion is the oldest con- 
gregation in the Indiana Synod. 

HERE AND THERE: Bethel Church, Cicero, 
dedicated a new organ Oct. 5. On the 
saine day the congregation’s new pastor, 
the Rev. Warren W. Powell, was installed. 

. . St. Mark’s Church, Evansville, the Rev. 
A. R. Swasko pastor, observed home-com- 
ing day Oct. 19. Dr. Tulloss was speaker. 

. The Rev. Richard H. Trojan, Galves- 
ton, Texas, has accepted a call to the Wal- 
lace-Darlington parish. ... The Rev. M. P. 
Englehardt, Nappanee, has accepted a call 
to St. Mark’s Church, Batesville. ... The 
Rev. B, L. Stroup, Walton, has retired. He 
will live in Logansport and will be avail- 
able for pulpit supply work. 


ST. PAUL’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 

E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 
16TH AVENUE 


at Grant St. 


One block north of the 
State Capitol 


When in Detroit, Michigan, 
Visit 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Third at West Philadelphia 
Sunday School 
Phe) Service i sscaccsces succes aeones tecesess 10:45 
Youth Fellowship .........0... 


Richard W. Albert, Pastor 


Ae eeeseces eros snes sone esooseescoss 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los mie: 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWER' astor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O'clock 
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WMS Projects Fund for Students; 


Conference Meets in Nashville 
By Rocer G. Imuorr 


A SPECIAL FUND to help educate young 
women for full-time church work was set 
up by the synodical Women’s Missionary 
Society at its meeting in St. Mark’s Church, 
Newport, Oct. 3-4. Goal for the first year 
is $300. 

Seven young women have expressed a 
desire to prepare for full-time church 


service. Some of those 
Kentucky- spoke at the convention. 
: Regina Kraft, 

Tennessee They were: Regina Kra 


Grace Church, Louisville; 
Helen Schutt, Memorial Church, Nashville; 
Mary Louise Hood, St. Paul’s Church, 
Nashville; and Frieda Feldkircher, Holy 
Trinity Church, Nashville. Deaconess sec- 
retary for the society is Bertha Gobel, 
Nashville. 

Guest speakers at the meeting included 
Mrs. C. W. Baker, president of the ULC 
Women’s Missionary Society, and Dr. G. 
Elson Ruff, editor of THE LuTHERAN. Mrs. 
E. R. Ignatz was re-elected president. 

This year the organization has given 
$2,000 for Lutheran World Action. 

THREE MAJOR THEMES were scheduled to 
be discussed at the fall conference, Holy 
Trinity Church, Nashville, Nov. 11-12. 
“Lutheran Student Work” was to be key- 
noted by the Rev. Oswald Elbert, eastern 
secretary for the NLC Student Service 
Commission. A forum on synodical stu- 
dent work was planned by Pastor Roger 
G. Imhoff. 

“The Destiny of Our Synod” was to be 
projected by Pastors Lorin L. Spenny, John 
Keister, and Howard Wessling and laymen 
John W. G. Wernz and Nellis Kraft. “The 
Stewardship of Our Churches” was to be 
discussed by Pastors Day B. Werts, Gerard 
D. Busch, Roy B. Setzer, and Edwin 
Detmer. 

A special meeting of synod had been 
called by President Spenny to vote on a 
proposal to ‘increase the amount of in- 
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debtedness which the synod might incur 
for missions. The previous maximum was 
$25,000. 

Pastor ARTHUR HurrMan, First Church, 
Louisville, was speaker at the Louisville 
and Jefferson County Reformation service, 
Third Church, Oct. 26. Pastor Paul Schrope 
conducted the liturgy. .. . A Reformation 
pageant, based on Lutheran church his- 
tory in America, was produced at St. 
Mark’s Church, Newport, Nov. 2. It was 
conducted by six northern Kentucky Lu- 
ther Leagues. 


HERE AND THERE: Three new missions 
were established this year in synod. The 
Rey. Samuel Diehl is pastor of St. John’s 
Church in the St. Matthew’s section of 
Louisville. The Rev. Edwin Detmer is 
pastor of Faith Church, Lexington. Stu- 
dent Edward Bary of Hamma _ Divinity 
School is serving the mission in Erlanger, 
Kentucky. 

Tower chimes will ring over Third 
Church, Louisville, on Thanksgiving Day. 
They will be given in memory of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rufus Gough by their daughter 


ORDER YouR 1948 UNIFORM LESSON HELPS Now 


PELOUBET'S SELECT NOTES, 1948 


Popular with pastors and teachers alike, for conserva- 
tive handling of Scriptural lesson material. Quotes 
only from recognized authoritative sources. 


$2.50 


Other Popular Lesson Helps 
SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


POINTS FOR EMPHASIS, 1948 


Pocket-size book. Contains lesson summary, text, outline. 


THE GIST OF THE LESSON, 1948 


Easy to carry anywhere. Contains concise exposition. 


TARBELL’S TEACHER'S GUIDE, 1948 


A thorough analysis of each lesson. Popular with 
teachers of Uniform Lessons. Large fund of illustra- 
tion material for young people and adults. 


$2.50 


Please Order At Branch Store Nearest You 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 


Columbia 3, S. C. 


Baltimore 1 Los Angeles 5 
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WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 
perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


See Mt. Rainier and Worship at 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 


in beautiful FIRCREST 
329 Berkeley, Tacoma, Washington 
Olin G. Dasher, Pastor 
WORSHIP SERVICES, 11:00 A. M. 


In Washington, D. C. 


LUTHER PLACE 
MEMORIAL CHURCH 


Thomas Circle, 14 & N. N. W. 
L. Ralph Tabor, D.D., Pastor 


9:00 A. M. Matins 
9:45 A.M. Church School 
11:00 A. M. The Service 
5:30 and 6:30 P.M. 
Supper and Youth 
Program 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A.M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A. M. 
YOUTH VESPER--7:00 P.M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH’ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER 


11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 
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Elvire. . . . Mrs. Louis Kirchdorfer has 
given Trinity Church, Louisville, a new 
baptismal font. Women from the 
Louisville and Jefferson County churches 
will conduct a special visitation at Nichols 
Veterans’ Hospital on the five Tuesdays 
in December. They will be directed by 
Chaplain F. O. Taafel. 

St. Mark’s Church, Newport, the Rev. 
Day B. Werts pastor, celebrated its 50th 
anniversary Oct. 19-26. ... Many Louis- 
ville laymen are assisting officials of local 
prisons, jails, courts, hospitals, and child 
care centers in moral and spiritual pro- 
motion. ... Louisville Lutheran Home Aid 
Society held its annual donation day Oct. 
21. . . . St. Matthew’s Church, Paducah, 
celebrated its 25th anniversary and Pastor 
Howard Wessling’s 10th anniversary of 
ordination Oct. 19. 


Six Stained Glass Windows 
Dedicated at Trinity, Hagerstown 


HaAGERSTOWN—Six memorial stained glass 
windows in the nave of Trinity Church, 
Hagerstown, Md., Dr. Wilson P. Ard pastor, 

were blessed Oct. 19. Guest 
Maryland preachers were Dr. Harry F. 

Baughman, Gettysburg Semi- 
nary, and Dr. Carl R. Simon, a son of the 
congregation and pastor of Keller Memo- 
rial Church, Washington, D. C. 

The windows interpret the Apostles’ 
Creed as explained in Luther’s Catechism. 
The first window depicts the creation of 
Adam and Eve, the sun, moon, stars, birds, 
animals, and waters. The giving of the 
Ten Commandments to Moses is shown in 
one large lancet. Symbolized in the kites 
are seraphim, angels, and cherubim. 

The second window sets forth the an- 
nunciation, the nativity, and the trans- 
figuration. The three main lancets of the 
third window show Christ on trial before 
Pilate, the crucifixion, and burial. The 
“Way of the Cross” is illustrated in the 
kites. 

The theme of the Holy Christian Church 
is depicted in the fourth window. It por- 
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trays Christ sending forth his disciples and 
St. Paul preaching in Athens against a 
background of classical buildings. The 
kites show Lutheran leaders—Dr. William 
A. Passavant, Martin Luther, Philip Mel- 
anchthon, John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg. 

Next window, based on “the forgiveness 
of sins,” shows the prodigal son being wel- 
comed home by his father, the publican 
and Pharisee, and Christ and the repentant 
Magdalene. The final window sets forth 
the theme of the resurrection and the life 
everlasting. 

Donors of the windows were: Mrs. Carl 
H. Brandt and family in memory of Mr. 
Brandt, former councilman at Trinity; 
Frank S. Leiter and family in memory of 
Edna McCardell Leiter; Mrs. Thomas W. 
Pangborn who presented one window in 
memory of her father and mother, Fred- 
erick Christian and Elsa Emma Schumann, 
and another in memory of Dr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Simon, who ministered in Trinity 
Church for 38 years; Mrs. Charles J. Powles 
and Mrs. Homer W. Eakle in memory of 
their father and mother, John S. and 
Martha E. Wareham; Trinity altar guild 
in memory of deceased members of the 
organization. 


Churches Hold Preaching Missions 


By H. Brent SCHAEFFER 


PREACHING MISSIONS have been held in 
two congregations of the Mississippi Synod. 
Missionary John C. Peery, Jr., spoke daily 

for a week at St. John’s 

fecree;nny Church, Louisville, the Rev. 

Mississippi Belk Leonard pastor. The 

Rev. John R. Brokhoff, Atlanta, Ga., 

preached at Grace Church, Laurel. A class 

for membership resulted here, reports Pas- 
tor H. A. Wolff. 

Trinity Cuurcu, Jackson, has added 35 
confirmed members to its roll in 1947. 
Communing membership and Sunday 
school enrollment have jumped 20 per cent. 
Benevolence apportionment for the year 
has been paid... . Trinity Sunday school 
is making plans to give a Christmas party 
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for children of an entire town in Germany. 
THE SYNODICAL executive committee has 
reviewed plans to raise the double benev- 
olence apportionment in 1948. In the past 
several years, Mississippi has been the 
first synod to reach its benevolence quota. 
Tue Rev. J. O. Guenn, Columbus, is au- 
thor of a new book of meditations, “Jesus 
With Us? > >. Layman Re -B, Tullos of 
Starkville has begun a sound motion pic- 
ture program for rural congregations. 


WE NEED 


75 Washington Service Hymnals 
Will buy and pay freight on large or small 
quantities in good condition. Books are marked 
“Copyright 1899 by the General Synod.” 
Write to: Rev. Richard H. Miller, Lutheran 
Parish, Union Bridge, Md. 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


Central lutherai Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 
H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCHESCHOOLMe..- 9:45 A. M. 
DIVINE SERVICE. .............. 11:00 A. M. 


Welcome to 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


ST. JOHN'S 
EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 


SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
In downtown Des Moines—where friends 
from all parts of America are at home 
in Christ. 

Rev. Frederick J. Weertz, D.D., Pastor 
Rev. Frederick J. Sager, B.D.. Assistant 


Services at 9:15 A. M. and 11:00 A. M. 
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Knubel-Miller Lectures at Albany 


First series of the 1947 Knubel-Miller 
Lectures will be delivered in St. John’s 
Church, Albany, N. Y., Nov. 20-21. Lec- 
turer will be the Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., 
professor of systematic theology at Chicago 
Seminary. He will speak again Dec. 1-3 
in Hickory, N. C. 

His general theme will be “The Doctrine 
of the Word in the Structure of Lutheran 
Theology.” Topics of the five lectures: 
“The Faith-ful Structure of Lutheran The- 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 


318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 


ology,” “Doctrine of the Word in the Un- 
derstanding of the Reformers,’ “Doctrine 
of the Word in Lutheran Orthodoxy,” “Dis- 
integration of a Caricature,’ and “Theo- 
logical Resources for a Reconstruction of 
the Doctrine of the Word.” 


110 Congregations Raise Money 
For Inner Mission at Bethlehem 


By Epwarp G. ScHMICKEL, It 


ALLENTOWN—An inner mission office in 
Bethlehem is in the offing. At a special 
session, the Allentown Conference author- 

ized the collecting of $2,500 
Pennsylvania from among its 110 con- 
gregations for the project. 
Headquarters will be the Bader Building. 

In connection with the conference meet- 
ing a communion service was held in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Bethlehem. The Rev. 
David H. Frederick is pastor. 
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Over 510 woMEN gathered in Christ 
Church, Allentown, for the fall conven- 
tion of the Allentown Conference WMS. 
Speakers: Dr. Barbara E. DeRemer, mis- 
sionary to India, and Sister Anna Ebert, 
directing deaconess of the Philadelphia 
Motherhouse. 

Officers elected were: Dorothea Kosten- 
bader, president; Mrs. Warren C. Heinly 
and Mrs. Luther B. Klick, vice presidents; 
Mrs. Ralph R. Hartzel, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Samuel Jaxheimer, statistical 
secretary; and Mrs. Robert Silfies, treas- 
urer. 

NEWLY ELECTED officers of the Allentown 
Conference Luther League were installed 
recently in Holy Trinity Church, Bethle- 
hem. They are: Emerson Mills, president; 
the Rev. Samuel Jaxheimer and Verna 
Rohrbach, vice presidents; Anna Kish, re- 
cording secretary; Pauline Gilly, cor- 
responding secretary; and Gail Koplin, 
treasurer. 

Workers’ conference of the Luther 
League was held Oct. 6 in St. Joseph’s 
Church, Allentown. The Rev. Edward G. 
Schmickel, II, host pastor, was chaplain. 

GERMAN CONFERENCE of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania held its fall session in 
Allentown at St. Peter’s Church. 

Over 100 cHURCH WORKERS in the Allen- 
town area are attending a leadership train- 
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ing school in Christ Church, Allentown. 
Teachers: Mrs. D. D. Kistler, Miss Anna 
Schlegel, Dr. R. W. Stine, the Rev. George 
Klick, the Rev. Philip Hoh, Mrs. Charles 
Hepner, the Rev. Clifton Weihe, the Rev. 
Lawrence M. Reese, the Rev. Joseph Frease, 
the Rev. William Ward, the Rev. Earl F. 
Rahn, and Bertha A. L. Weber. 

MESSIAH CONGREGATION, Lincoln Park, 
Bethlehem, recently dedicated a newly ac- 


What Shall I Do? 
Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


eMarion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 


Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


POPULAR SOUND FILM 
ON 
CHRISTIAN YOUTH 


Powerful, timely—and good en- 
tertainment for the church school 
groups. Produced by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s League in the interest 
of Christian youth. Thrilling story 
... professional cast and produc- 
tion... a film to delight young 
and old alike. 16 MM. For early 
booking of “Youth for the King- 
dom” write 


Lutheran Laymen's League 
3558-B South Jefferson Ave., St. Louls 18, Mo. 
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quired building. It will provide a place for 
worship as well as a parsonage. 

Participating in the service were Dr. 
E. E. Fischer, president of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. Roy L. Winters, the 
Rev. Daniel Latshaw, and the Rev. Warren 
C. Heinly. Pastor R. L. Lechler performed 
the act of dedication. 

ANNIVERSARIES: Jerusalem Church, Al- 
bany Township (New Tripoli parish), 
marked its 200th recently. Among speak- 
ers were Dr. E. E. Fischer, president of 
the Ministerium, and Congressman Fred- 
erick A. Muhlenberg, a descendant of 
Patriarch Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 
The Rev. L. M. Bond is pastor. .. . Friedens 
Church, Slatington, the Rev. Willard G. 
Weida pastor, celebrated its 100th. Speak- 
ers were Dr. Fischer and the Rev. Edgar 
Kohler, Reformed Church official. 


"Brother, let me tell you... 

“THE LuTHERAN costs only one- 
third the price of your Sunday 
newspaper. You are receiving for 
$2.50 a year a paper that costs $2.85 
to produce.” 

That is the way Zion Church, Sun- 
bury, Pa., backs its church paper. 
In a recent issue of the congrega- 
tion’s Messenger, it had some free- 
swinging advice: 


“Brother, let me tell you, you can’t 
afford not to subscribe to THe Lu- 


THERAN! No Christian has the right 
to consider himself a qualified church 
member unless he is concerned about 
current events in the church... . 
As the official organ of the ULC, 
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per copy 


Uncle Jim’s Series, favorite 
Bible stories for many years, 
implants in the hearts of the 
young familiarity with the famous 
characters of the Bible. 


* * * 
\ttractively bound in blue library cloth with col- 
ored illustration on cover, gold titles, illustra- 


tions distributed throughout the text. A handsome 
jacket supplied with each copy. 
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THe LUTHERAN is your ‘private line’ 
to the heart of the church.” 


Special services on each Sunday in Sep- 
tember marked the 50th anniversary of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Bethlehem, the Rev. 
D. H. Frederick pastor. Among speakers 
were sons of the congregation: Pastors 
Erwin R. Jaxheimer, David G. Jaxheimer, 
and Samuel C. Jaxheimer. 


Alleghany Women Meet at Bedford; 
Hear Missionaries DeRemer, Engle 


By Rawpu W. BirK | 


ALTOONA—Dr. 
Miss M. Edna Engle, missionaries to India, 


were. special speakers at the convention | 
of the Alleghany Conference WMS, Oct. | 


2-3. Meeting was held in Trinity Church, 
Bedford, the Rev. H. L. Huntley pastor. 


Other speakers were: Miss Frances Dy- | 
singer, promotional secretary of the ULC — 
society; Mrs. L. G. Shan- 


Pennsylvania non, viee president of the | 


entral Pennsylvania 

WMS; and the Rev. M. J. Ross, president 
of the Alleghany Conference. 

Officers. are: -Mrs. Walter D. Guss, 
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THE STORY OF 
THE BIBLE 


By Walter Russell 
Bowie. 548 pages—52 
chapter s—Copping 
pictures in color. “A 
masterpiece,” declares 
Dr. Dan Poling. For 
all the family. 


N 52.50 
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Devotional Classics by E. Stanley Jones 


THE WAY Dr. Jones’ latest book 


could carry this streamer: THE 
WAY, by One Who Knows It! 
Here, in devotional readinis for 


every day in the year, he shares a 
deep knowledge of God and how 
to walk with Him. Awl 


ABUNDANT LIVING Through 


Bible selections, meditations, and 
pointed prayers, Abundant Living 
supplies spiritual refreshment and 


guidance in Christian living for 
every day of the year. A ‘“must’’ 
book for every home. $1 


Poetry for Prayer, Poise, Inspiration 


PRAYER POEMS Compiled by 
V. and Helen Armstrong. A 


ee of 300 poems suitable for 
all devotional occasions; also for 
solace and inspiration in periods of 
trial and doubt. Gift Binding. $1.75 


POEMS WITH POWER to 
Strengthen the Soul Compiled 
by James Mudge. 1348 selections 
suited to a variety of needs and 


interests—to inspire noble living 
and to enrich mind and soul. 
Now, $1.69 


A Variety of Devotional Reading 


TWO MINUTES WITH GOD 
Hoh and Hoh. Meaningful devotions 


for families with children. 165 se- 
lections—themes, scripture, medi- 
tations, and prayers on subjects re- 
lated to child life. $1.50 


MEDITATIONS, FOR MEN By 


Daniel Russell he year-round 
devotional eae specially for 
men... to throw off the worries 


and cares of the work-a-day world, 
and get in step with God.’’—Ohio 
Christian News. $1 


REMEMBER NOW . . By 
Walter D. Cavert. A_ full year’s 


devotional readings for young peo- 
ple and their leaders. Progressive- 
ly youth is led to a knowledge of 
God as Creator, Guide, Counselor, 
and Friend. Ay 


HILLTOP VERSES AND 


PRAYERS By Ralph Spaulding 
Cushman. Poems and scripture se- 
lections—105 readings in all for 
the “thoughtful hours,’’ for  per- 
sonal enrichment and_ inspiration 
for living. SI 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


By Richard K. Morton. These prayers of the Christian life are marked 
by a spirit of devotion and spiritual enlargement. They make a substantial 
contribution to private and public worship for youth. Si 


Inspiration for Living 
IN SPITE OF ALL By Archer 


Wallace. These true stories and 
character sketches of famous per- 
sonalities stress achievement and 
success in spite of all physical im- 
pediments and suffering of body 
and soul $1 


and everybody likes— 
PAPA WAS A_ PREACHER 


Alyene Porter's irresistibly human 
and intimate picture of American 
parsonage family life. A chuckle 
on every page and enlivened by 
Janet Smalley’s inimitable  illus- 
trations Now, Sl 
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Sipesville, president; Mrs. E. Roy Hauser, 
Clearfield, vice president; Mrs. Ellwood 
Hauser, Johnstown, recording secretary; 
Mrs. Ethel Hood, Johnstown, statistical 
secretary; Mrs. Charles N. Kimmel, Johns- 
town, treasurer; and Mrs. Joseph Tate, 
Altoona, historian. 

Tue Juniata-Nortueast District WMS 
convened Oct. 14 in St. Paul’s Church, 
Altoona. Women of the Somerset District 
met Oct. 15 in Mt. Calvary Church, Lev- 
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ansville. Among speakers at the district 
meetings were: Mrs. C. E. Buschman, mis- 
sionary to Liberia, and Mrs. L. B. Jones, 
former president of the Altoona Federa- 
tion of Church Women. 

Officers of the Somerset District are: 
Mrs. Robert S. Nagle, Berlin, president; 
Mrs. Jerome Guss, Confluence, vice pres- 
ident; Mrs. J. B. Gardner, treasurer; Mrs. 
H. K. Hilner, Meyersdale, statistical sec- 
retary; and Mrs. Paul Wier, Johnstown, 
recording secretary. 

LUTHERAN LEADERSHIP SCHOOLS are being 
conducted in both Johnstown and Altoona. 
Sessions are held in Zion Church, Johns- 
town, Dr. Theodore Buch pastor, and in 
Second Church, Altoona, the Rev. C. H. 
Hershey pastor. 

HERE AND THERE: St. John’s Church, 
Gallitzin, marked its 60th anniversary Sept. 
7. Pastor E. N. Fry preached the anniver- 
sary sermons... . First Church, Johnstown, 
the Rev. W. M. Holl pastor, has launched a 
campaign to raise $25,000. This will be used 
to complete repairs to the church property. 

. Young people of Bethany Church, 
Altoona, the Rev. G. K. Bowers pastor, 
conduct a “Youth Forum” over station 
werTa twice each month. Purpose is “to 
present the viewpoint of youth on matters 
involving the community, the church, and 
the young people.” .. . The Rev. Richard 
C. Rife ended his work as pastor of the St. 
Clairsville charge, Bedford County, Sept. 1. 
He had accepted a call to Baltimore. 


2,000 Young People Hear Efird 
Weigh Prayer Against Comic Books 


By Wywne C. Bo.uirk 


“JELLYFISH CHRISTIANS have no place in 
the church.” The Rev. Frank K. Efird, 
Roanoke, Va., was talking to nearly 2,000 
teen agers in their own language. They 
had come in automobiles, trucks, buses, 
jallopies, and scooters from all parts of 
South Carolina to the Columbia Township 
Auditorium, Oct. 12, for three hours of in- 
tensive study and fellowship. 
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Leaders at South Carolina Youth Rally 


“No jellyfish Christians” 


“The church licked the world in the 
early centuries because Christians out- 
lived, out-thought, and 

South Carolina out-died the world,” 
he said. “But today 

there are two kinds of people in the 


church: those willing to work, and those 
willing to let others work. 

“The only way you're going to get any- 
where as Christians is by thinking, work- 
ing, and praying,” he continued. “The 
average young person should give at least 
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WALK IN THE LIGHT Mitarea c. Luckharat 


New Testament Stories for Boys and Girls 
The New Testament is here made vividly alive for children of ten to fifteen 
by a gifted storyteller, author of Light on Our Path, Stories from the Old 
Testament. Beginning with the events in Jewish history preceding Christ, 
these stories recount Jesus’ birth, his preparation for his ministry, his work 
and teaching, his death and resurrection, and the beginnings of the early 
church. Illustrated, $2.50 


BOYS’ PRAYERS Robert M. Bartlett 


By the author of Discovery, They Dared to Live, etc. 
For boys of twelve and up a pastor who successfully works with and writes 
for youth provides 75 prayers related closely to their experience. These 
prayers are grouped under three headings: The Journey (daily problems) ; 
Companions Along the Way (human relations); Peaks of Vision (special 
days and occasions). An ideal book for boys’ private devotions and for use 
in families, clubs, school and church groups. Pocket size. $1.25 


YOUTH MAY KNOW Roy E. Dickerson 


New, Revised Edition 


Here is a new, revised edition of a classic for adolescents. Written for older 
teen-agers, this companion volume to Growing into Manhood discusses com- 
radeship between the sexes, courtship, and homemaking in addition to such 
topics as cleanmindedness, self-control, petting. Sexual physiology is dealt 
with in relation to total growth and development. Parents, teachers, pastors, 
youth leaders find this book invaluable. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2.50 
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as much time to prayer as he spends daily 
over comic books and newspapers. .. . 
Could you tell somebody why you are a 
Lutheran, or how to become a Christian?” 

While speaking of giving, Pastor Efird 
pointed out that the Lutheran church is 
third in size among Protestant denomina- 


tions in America. Yet it ranks 14th in per . 


capita giving. “We are going to have to 
shell out if we really want to do the job 
which God is calling us into today.” 

At a later session a pantomime, “Oh 
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Christians! Leagued Together,” was pre- 
sented by a youth group under the leader- 
ship of the Rev. Richard Fritz, Columbia. 
It showed how the parts of the Luther 
League rally hymn are carried out in Sun- 
day school, confirmation class, Luther 
League, choir, and Scouting. 

In the picture (page 45) are shown lead- 
ers at the rally. Front row: Walter Moretz, 
left, Ehrhardt; Betty Rice, Newberry; Vir- 
ginia Caughman Shull, Lexington; and 
Judy Hair Garren, Columbia-—all mem- 
bers of the youth rally committee; and 
W. Donald George, Charleston, director of 
the chorus. Back row: G. B. Corley, Lex- 
ington, and Robert Meynardie, Charleston, 
rally committee members; the Rev. Frank 
K. Efird, main speaker; the Rev. Vernon 
F. Frazier, Columbia, state youth worker; 
the Rev. J. Obert Kempson, Columbia, 
who also spoke; Dr. Karl W. Kinard, pres- 
ident of South Carolina Synod; and the 
Rev. Luther H. Jeffcoat, Chapin, chairman 
of the synodical youth work committee. 

Youth rally committee members not in 
the picture were: Betty Kathryn Clark, 
Walhalla; Jeanette Coynor, Charleston; the 
Rev. J. Milton Frick, Leesville; and the 
Rev. Richard Fritz. 


OCCASIONS 


Married ... 

Miss Mabel Irene Sleighter, organist at 
St. Luke’s Church, Youngwood, Pa., and 
the Rev. Alvin Floyd Burns, pastor of In- 
carnation American Lutheran Church, 
Cedarhurst, L. I., July 6. The ceremony 
was performed in St. Luke’s Church by 
Pastor Charles T. Schlotter. 

{ Miss Margaret Lela Miller, Silver 
Spring, Md., and the Rev. Frederick G. 
Gotwald, assistant pastor of Reformation 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 10. Con- 
ducting the service in St. Luke’s Church, 
Silver Spring, were Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, 
executive secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions and father of the groom, and the 
Rev. Robert E. Lee. 
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DECEASED 


Mary G. Fry 

Miss Mary Gross Fry, daughter of the 
late Dr. and Mrs. Jacob Fry and aunt of 
ULC President Franklin Clark Fry, died 
in Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 28. She was 87. 

Long active in the affairs of the Lutheran 
church, Miss Fry was treasurer of the 
women’s auxiliary of the Philadelphia In- 
ner Mission Society for 40 years, and served 
as treasurer of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Church of the Ascension, 


Philadelphia, for 21 years. 

She is survived by two sisters: Miss 
Jenny Fry, with whom she lived in Phila- 
delphia, and Mrs. William Benbow, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Funeral service was held at the Church 
of the Ascension, Nov. 1. Participating 
were Dr. Franklin Clark Fry and Dr. Paul 
Scherer, professor at Union Seminary, New 
York City. The Rev. Gustav K. Huf con- 
ducted the burial service at Reading, Pa. 


Louise S. Jatho 
Mrs. Adolf Jatho, wife of the Rev. Adolf 


\ural Tarish. ‘ 


LAURA GEBHARD 


A TRULY DELIGHTFUL STORY 


***And here, Laurie, is our church.’ 
Our car came to a stop. With eager 
anticipation I looked out at the 
one-room building before us. I 
could think only of a little stray 
white dog at a deserted intersec- 
tion. I looked back into Ed’s warm 
eyes, trying to hide the chill of mis- 
giving I felt. 

‘Well, I guess we’re here. Let’s 
go in. >>> 

And so began the first year of 
marriage in the life of this bride. 
How she and her husband met 
opposition, resentment, hid their 


sometimes almost irrepressible 
amusement, took strength in each 
other’s disappointments, thrilled 
—and with great good reason!— 
to their success, is a story to warm 
the heart of every reader. 

The fresh and light - hearted 
sketches by Janet Smalley are the 
same kind that were a joy to read- 
ers of Papa Was a Preacher. 
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Dr. Arthur Hewitt says: 


“I sat down to give Rural Parish a preliminary look, 
and then never left it until it was finished. It has many 
of the qualities which made Papa was a Preacher so 


popular... 


The emotional touches are delicate, sure, 


effective. Her descriptions have high literary art. The 
whole book is conspicuously well done.” 


At all Bookstores... ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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YOUR CHILDREN LIKE PICTURES 
Please Them With a Gift of 


The CHRISTMAS STORY 
IN PICTURES 


If you are a teacher or parent of chil- 
dren, delight them with this fascinating 
gift. It's inexpensive, too. 


@ 32 pages 
@ Vivid Colors 


@ Clear 
Language 


@ 82” x 11” 
page size 


(NM836) 
ONLY 
30c 


EACH 


$3.00 a dozen 
plus postage 


A 32-page pictorial portrayal of the 
Christmas story in full color. Bible cus- 
toms, dress, speech and other subject 
matter are presented with fidelity to 
original text. 


SEND THIS COUPON TO 


United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


or to any of the following branches lo- 
cated in Chicago 11, Pittsburgh 22, Colum- 
bia 3, S. C., Baltimore 1, Los Angeles 5. 


Please send me_—copy(ies) of the Christ- 
mas Story in Pictures at 30c each, $3.00 
doz., plus postage. 
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Jatho, a retired pastor of the California 
Synod, died at her home in Oakland, Calif., 
Oct. 17. She was born in San Francisco 
in 1863. 

After the death of her first husband, 
C. C. Nordhausen, she was married to Pas- 
tor Jatho in 1900. She is survived by Pas- 
tor Jatho, four children from her first 
marriage, and three children from her 
second. 

Funeral service was held in St. Michael’s 
Church, Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 20. Par- 
ticipating were the Rev. H. G. Schwegler, 
Dr. Earnest A. Trabert, and the Rev. Her- 
man Lucas. 

Vida Lehman Jones 

Mrs. A. K. Jones, wife of Dr. A. K. Jones, 
Red House parish, Md., died Oct. 17 after a 
long illness. She was born in 1880 at Scalp 
Level, Pa. 

Largely through her efforts the Red 
House vacation Bible school was organ- 
ized in 1936 and developed into a model 
rural community Christian education proj- 
ect. For nearly five years she was a trus- 
tee of the Oesterlen Home for Children. 

Besides her husband, Mrs. Jones is sur- 
vived by the following children: Mrs. 
Arvey M. Ritchies, Mt. Lake Park, Md.; 
David K. and J. Clinton Jones, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; and Clarence T. Jones, Oakland, Md. 

The Rev. W. Roy Hashinger, president 
of the West Virginia Synod, conducted the 
funeral service in St. John’s Church, Red 
House, Oct. 20. The Rev. Ellwood L. Hauser 
officiated at the burial at Johnstown, Pa. 


ULC CALENDAR 


NOVEMBER 
13. ULC Board of Social Missions. New 
York City 


13. Philadelphia Conference, Women's Mis- 
sionary Society. Advent Church, Phila. 


19-20. ULC Board of American Missions. New 
York City 

25-26. Luther League of America Executive 
Committee. Springfield, Ohio 

26-28. Presidents of State and Synodical Lu- 


ther Leagues. Springfield, Ohio 
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Dogs IT Do any good to be deeply 
sympathetic toward people who are in 
trouble which you can’t clear up for 
them? I think it does. Tender-hearted 
people help create a climate of com- 
passion. They may have a share, sooner 
or later, in influencing great decisions 
in the direction of generous action. 

They might, for instance, influence 
Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma 
who was quoted as saying in February: 
“We cannot become the guardians of 
the people of the world. Our obligation 
is to our own people.” 

This week THE LUTHERAN has nine 
pages which are an appeal for sympathy 
toward a multitude of Europeans who 
are wearily seeking homes. We can’t 
give homes to many of them; we can’t 
even provide them with sufficient food 
and clothing in their time of need. 


OF COURSE you can say, if you like, 
that these people are getting what they 
deserve. Many of them had a part in 
wrecking the Europe of yesterday. 
Czechoslovakia was a decent little 
democracy before the war. It granted 
the “four freedoms” to German and 
Hungarian minorities within its bor- 
ders. It was betrayed by these minor- 
ities. So Germans and Hungarians must 
be uprooted, driven out, or relocated. 
Why sympathize with the people who 
write the plaintive letters we publish 
this week? 

Or the German soldiers who carried 
out Hitler’s orders? Millions of them 
who were captured are still held as 
slave laborers until they are too weak 
for further service. Then they go home. 
Need we care what happens to them? 


Such questions are fully answered in ° 


the New Testament. 
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THE QUESTION not answered is how 
we can be effective in exerting our good 
will in such a large and complicated 
world. Merely to be sympathetic may 
quickly become merely being senti- 
mental. 

Some people solve this problem by 
getting angry at those who seem to be 
oppressing the weak and friendless at 
this particular moment. Everything is 
now the fault of the Russians, of the 
American military government, or of 
Senator Robert -Taft—depending on 
your point of view. But that’s a rather 
thin and futile way of relieving one’s 
conscience. 

The best thing for us is to do the 
little we can do, like the lad with the 
five barley loaves and a few smail fishes. 
We must take action, swift, warm- 
hearted action, or our souls will shrivel 
in selfishness. Sometimes our actions 
seem pitifully inadequate: like pick- 
ing up people after accidents instead 
of engineering some radical scheme for 
eliminating accidents. And sometimes 
the people are too far away or too nu- 
merous for us even to pick up. 

We must figure that the little we can 
do will be useful according to the way 
God plans things. It’s an odd fact that 
our Lord on the night in which he was 
betrayed expected only one thing of 
his dearest disciples—that they stay 
awake. But they were asleep. 

Perhaps the most God expects of us 
right now is to stay awake, to know 
what is going on in a thoroughly dis- 
turbed world, and to pass out cups of 
water to thirsty people who come along. 
That might be just enough, in a very 
critical hour, to make a difference. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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Lutheran Mutual Preferred Risk Policies are available to select 
risks in the amount of $5,000 or more; can be issued to every mem- 
ber of the family from five years of age; and will meet all the 
requirements for complete family protection during the time it is 
needed. 

If you can qualify as a select risk, by reason of high occupational 
and physical standards, you may purchase a Lutheran Mutual 
Preferred Risk Policy at a special reduced rate, and thereby provide 
protection for your family or estate at very low cost. When the 
need for protection no longer exists, the cash savings and accumu- 
lated dividends may be used to provide a retirement income. 


Ask your local Lutheran Mutual agent for details of our Preferred 


Risk Life Insurance protection. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WAVERLY, IOWA Founded 1879 
Without obligation, send me FREE copy of your folder, 
“Lutheran Mutual Preferred Risk Life Insurance’’ 
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